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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


MACKINNON’S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 
History of Civilisation. By W. A. Mackinnon, 
F.R.S.,M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. Longmans. 
Waen a work of this kind is presented to us, it is 
then we feel a regret that we are not the musician 
of a quarterly exponent of literature and criticism ; 
but a poor little bird of short song.. Our note, we 
trust, is always true, and may be depended upon, 
but we have not room for roulades and expatiation : 
to confess a fact, we sometimes think we are better 
without it, for it only tempts performers to embel- 
lish and enlarge. But, we repeat, a work of this 
kind demands more detailed notice than can be 
afforded to it even by the most spacious (not spe- 
cious) of our contemporary reviews. In working 
up toa whole, it embraces so many topics of the 
utmost importance, that each « require an 
essay of no small dimensions to.analyse it. In one 
word, we can but “‘indicate;"’ and the readers for 
practical information and solid reasoning must go 

to the work itself. 

Not that we are always of the author’s opinion. 
On the contrary, we fancy we teach ourselves as 
much when we differ from him, as we learn from 
him when we agree with him (plenty of hims, we 


























Thus, after referring to the favourable reception 
his work on Public Opinion received from’ public 
opinion (witnessed by two editions), he explains 
how it led = “ this more extensive view of the 
progress of civilisation; and he sets out by pro- 
posing as follows : . 

“ Civilisation and public opinion do not co-exist 
exactly in an equal: proportion, The latter, never- 
theless, depends so much on the former, that the 
history of one includes, in some degree, that of the 
other, Civilisation, uninfluenced public opi- 
2 has been i to a certain extent, at 
various eras in different parts of the world. It is 
said to have been found in the Grecian republics, 
in the Augustan age at Rome, and during the 
reign-of Louis X1V. in France. But at neither of 
these periods do we discover that diffused and all- 
reaching civilisation which can alone exalt the des- 
— of nations, give comfort to nearly every class, 
and make each man feel that, in his degree, he has 
a stake in the country to which he belongs.”’ 

Now we do not dissent from this theorem, nor 
from its historical illustration; but to us it appears 
that the abstract proposition does not run on all- 
fours, and that we could as rationally maintain the 
converse, namely that civilisation depends on pub- 
lic opinion. Look at our literature now, and the 
press. Are they not to a considerable degree re- 
tarding civilisation, and leading to its replunging 
into conflicting elements? The more their talent, 
the greater their effect! We will not go into par- 
ticulars—it would be unbecoming in Us to do so; 
but we will say, that there may be a light to mislead, 
not one wandering being, but a world, into mire and 
darkness. 

But what wandering critics we should ourselves 
be, if the ignis fatuus of the first passage in this 
“ History” were to be the sign of our future allure- 
ments and deviations from. the trodden path of 
our way. We must go broadly to the broad grounds 
of our author. 

He throws a glance over the state of ancient 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome; and taking up England 
at the Conquest, discusses her national affairs and 

ess through the struggles of priests and feudal 
» the wars of the Roses (which by no name 
(Balarged 3.) : 







































































































































































































could smell sweet), the reformation, the “rebel- 
lion,’ the restoration, the revolution, and the 
change of dynasty, to the present period. On 
these foundations he builds his deductions. But, to 
strengthen them, he enters into an elaborate view 
of the progress of events, i.e. civilisation, in France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Swe- 
den, Russia (even Asia),and America. His argu- 
ments are so diffused over these heads, that it is 
utterly impossible for us to give any tolerable idea 
of them. They apply to each particular case, 
and therefore are not to be generalised. We see 
the justice of their application in statu; but we 
cannot make a system of them. In short, the work 
must be read, and expound its own treasures of re- 
search, observation, and thought: it is too dialec- 
tic to be condensed, and too multifarious to be 
adequately illustrated. For even after all we have 
noticed, there follows a series of miscellaneous 
chapters, in which old wars, the influence of the 
female sex, and witchcraft (as if they were not the 
same thing!), and other topics of popular interest, 
are brought forward. All these bear on Mr. Mac- 
kinnon’s arguments: but, in truth, from so wide a 
field of grain, we can only shew a gleaning—the 
harvest must be sought in the place whence we 
gather so slight a proof of our humble industry. 
“It is physically possible for a nation, with 
a comparatively small body of very rich proprie- 
tors, and'a large body of very poor workmen, 
to push ‘both the produce of the land and manu- 
factures to the greatest extent that the resources 
and ingenuity of the country would admit. Perhaps 
under such a division of property the powers of 
production might be rendered the greatest possi- 
ble; but, in order to call them forth, we must sup- 
pose a passion among the rich for the consumption 
of manufactures, and the results of productive 
labour, much more excessive than has ever been 
witnessed in human society. The consequence is, 
that no instance has ever been known of a country 
which has pushed its natural resources to a great 
extent, with a small proportionate body of persons 
of property, however rich and luxurious they might 
be. Practically it has always been found, that the 
excessive wealth of the few is in no respect equiva- 
lent, with regard to effective demand, to the more 
moderate wealth of the many. A large body of 
manufacturers and merchants can only find a mar- 
ket for their ities g a numerous class 
of consumers above the rank of mere workmen and 
labourers; and experience shews us that manufac- 
turing wealth is at once the consequence of a bet- 
ter distribution of property, and the cause of fur- 
ther improvements in such distribution, by an in- 
crease in the proportion of the middle classes of 
society, which the growth of manufacturing and 
mercantile capital cannot fail to create. But though 
it be true that the division of landed property, and 
the diffusion of manufacturing and mercantile 
capital, to a certain extent, are of the utmost im- 
portance to the increase of wealth ; yet it is equally 
true that, beyond a certain extent, they would im- 
pede the progress of wealth as much as they had 
before accelerated it. There is a certain elevation 
at which the projectile will go the farthest; but if 
it be poston either higher or lower, it will fall 
short. With a comparatively small proportion of 
rich proprietors, who would prefer menial service 
and territorial influence to an excessive quantity of 
manufactured and mercantile products ; the power 
of supplying the results of productive labour would 
be much greater than the will to consume them, 
and the progress of wealth would be checked by the 








want of effective demand. With an excessive pro- 
portion of small proprietors, both of land and capi- 
al, all great improvements on the land, all great 
enterprises in commerce and manufactures, and all 
the wonders described by Adam Smith as result- 
ing from the division of labour, would be at an 
end, and the progress of wealth would be checked 
by a failure in the powers of supply.’ 

We trust that our next quotation is not an El-Do- 
rado dream; but at all events we are for the trial 
of “ education,” only requiring that it should be in- 
struction beneficial to the human race, and not that 
vile bastard which, assuming the family name, only 
teaches vice, and discontent, and anarchical prin- 
ciples. 

“The only permanent method of preventing an 
excessive pauper-population must be the inculca- 
tion of knowledge and moral principle. Knowledge 
would, in most cases, be followed by prudence ; and 
prudence would enforce on young men who have 
only their manual exertions to depend on, the ne- 
cessity of potting by their earnings, and not settling 
in life till they should, in the savings-banks or 
elsewhere, have accumulated a sum adequate to the 
purpose of providing for future increased wants 
and the support of a family. This accumulation 
could not reasonably be expected before they had 
reached thirty years at least. Until the lower 
classes are educated; until this principle is im- 
planted in their minds, and they are satisfied of its 
truth, and of its influence on their happiness,—all 
the colonisation or emigration that any govern- 
ment can afford will not remedy the evil of excess 
sive pauperism. The utmost wealth of this empire, 
were it ten times more ample than. it is, would be 
insufficient to prevent the spread of human misery 
arising from over-population.”’ 

Finally, casting a retrospeet,—more, perhaps, as 
an historian (impressed with his own historical 
views in these volumes) than a philosopher,—Mr. 
M. says: 

“ In concluding these remarks on civilisation and 
the growth of public opinion, we may observe, that 
if a further elucidation of the subject was required, 
volumes might be filled from historical records of 
every nation in the world, to demonstrate the state 
of mankind in former ages, and their improved 
condition in the present. What a scanty amount of 
comfort was enjoyed, what a mass of misery was 
endured, by man in that ocean of time that is past, 
until within comparatively a short period! This 
contemplation leaves the mind doubtful whether 
most to regret the number of centuries in which 
man, by his crimes, his bigotry, his indolence, his 
superstition, and his folly, has not only wasted his 
existence, but’ made it wretched ; or to rejoice at 
the improvement that is now daily, if not hourly, 
taking place; and affording to the sons of huma- 
nity a state in which the social duties of man to- 
wards his fellow-creatures are better observed, and 
in which the elements for civilisation are fast 
spreading over the globe! It may therefore be 
admitted, that this condition of mankind, as it pro- 
motes mechanical improvements, adds considerably 
to those classes who, exempt from manual labour, 
may be enabled to enjoy leisure and ‘intellectual 
cultivation. Let us, however, not be unmindful of 
those whose lot may compel them to remain in that 
class where labour is required, and where the 
means of subsistence are precarious. Care must 
be taken that the increase of wealth in all the civi- 
lised nations of the globe, and ote ma in our 
island, may lead us in an especial manner to attend 





to the education, morals, and welfare of those per- 
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Sons whose means are deficient for that purpose. 
Not only is this our bounden duty to them as fel- 
low-creatures, but it is the interest of all who have 
any property to lose. As remarked at the com- 
mencement of these pages, there is little to appre- 
hend from popular tumults at the present time. 
The great extension and influence of property may 
counteract them; but the means of organisation 
now are so easy, the facility of communicating and 
of combining and holding intercourse from the 
Land’s End to John of Groat’s House is such, 
that it behoves every man of education and of re- 
flection well to consider the vast importance of in- 
stilling a proper moral education in the inferior 
portion of the lower class. Some sort of informa- 
tion will, in the present day, be acquired by this 
class ; and if not of a moral description, it may take 
an opposite direction. The condition of those who 
have no means of support but their own labour, 
when they see around them so much luxury and 
wealth, must be considered. The constant and se- 
vere toil to which a labourer is subjected, and the 
exposure to climate in sickness or delicate health, 
render him, if equally temperate and virtuous as 
his more wealthy neighbour, deserving of the 
greatest praise, as being liable to greater tempta- 
tions, either from intemperance, or from the little 
attention that his conduct, if he keeps within the 
pale of the law, will excite. The poor man, after 
his toil, has not the enjoyment of imagination, or 
of literature: in the other classes, whatever may 
be the cares or anxieties, the means of occupying 
leisure hours in improving the mind, augmenting 
information, or perfecting moral attributes, are 
great. Under all these circumstances, the man 
who earns his daily bread must be considered with 
great indulgence, and ought by all possible means 
to be assisted by those whose energy, activity, or 
good fortune, have placed them in affluence. The 
sorrows and sufferings of the poor are indeed sa- 
cred things.” 

Ay are they: let neither landowner nor ma- 
nufacturer add to them. Well does our author 
declare— 

“ For countless centuries have mankind over- 
looked the advantages placed in their reach, and 
under their control, by the bountiful hand of the 
Creator. Nearly nineteen hundred years have 
elapsed, and the world might have improved had 
the virtues of the early and primitive followers of 
Christianity remained, and had not felt the hand of 
worldly-minded men. On the surface of the earth 
means are to be found of increasing the wealth, 
population, and enjoyments of men ten, twenty, or 
a hundred- fold.” 

To all which we add, “ Let it be done,—for their 
sakes, oh ye rich and powerful, and for your own!” 





RUSSIA. 
Eastern Europe and the Emperor Nicholas. By the 
Author of “ Revelations of Russia,” ‘' The 
White Slave.” 2 vols. Newby. 
ANOTHER vial of wrath, or the dregs of preceding 
vials, poured out on the credulous and recipient 
ear of the British public. It is a sad pity that 
any books which may contain matters of interest 
and information, should be so poisoned with ob- 
vious prejudice and spleen that we ean attach no 
import to their actual intelligence. When they 
are so one-sided and bitter, we never can tell what 
~ to believe and what toreject. We are sure to meet 
with misrepresentation and exaggeration; and if 
there be middle truths, they are confounded with 
the false and incredible. Such is the character of 
this publication. Disgusted with its politics, we 
would fain turn to its literature for something 
worth while on which we could depend; but it is 
still the same, and all viewed‘ through a medium 
which distorts and disfigures the .phantasmagoria 
into which external realities are converted in the 
writer’s brain, . And this is the more annoying, as 
several of the statements relate to literary, matters 
which might otherwise have deserved the attention 
of English unpolitical readers, And an increase of 








the evil is, that the author is so desperately con- 
tent and self-satisfied with himself: 

“ He has little dread of “being monotonous, 
though publishing eight volumes on an identical 
subject; because it is a theme so vast and varied 
that a hundred tomes would scarce suffice to make 
known to the British public all that it should 
know about an empire covering one half the con- 
tinent of Europe,—whose action is so marked upon 
the present destiny, so inextricably interwoven 
with the future fate of so many neighbouring 
races. In the prosecution of this task, to which 
he trusts to see many and more able pens devoted, 
truth will oblige him to heap more opprobrium on 
the Russian government, and its imperial head, 
than he has done even in former works,” &c. &c. 

‘He proposes, in the first place, to point out 
distinctly the frightful nature of the most exten- 
sive slavery in the world, and the direct and guilty 
participation of the Russian cabinet in it; in the 
second, to shew, by recent instances, both in Rus- 
sia and Poland, that the fearful state of things 
which has been from many sources recently made 
public, is not a matter ef past history, but of 
present and hourly occurrence; and thirdly, to 
call its attention to the vast political changes 
which at no distant day threaten to convulse the 
whole of Eastern Europe. * * * Our alli- 
ances with the Prussian, Austrian, and (under 
certain circumstances) with the Turkish cabinets 
are worse than useless, though no friendship with 
a nation is to be disdained. ° % S 

“ Tf an exception is to be made in favour of the 
Ottoman Porte, which it is still to our undoubted 
interest, and to the interest of civilisation, to up- 
hold as a barrier to the spread of the Russian con- 
quest, it is not for the fallacious reason commonly 
given, that it possesses in itself any power to stay 
the advance of the imperial eagles; but because, 
having been comparatively more just, more merci- 
ful, and less vexatious to its Sclavonian subjects 
than Austria or Prussia, these subjects have now 
a tendency, after the example of Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, and Servia, to form into federative states, 
gathered in a sincere union beneath the Ottoman 
supremacy. Even though still blinded to its in- 
terests, it is probable that the very weakness of 
the Porte will oblige it to acquiesce in this ar- 
rangement, and thus, through an agency which was 
formerly never contemplated, to assume stability 
as a political barrier; As regards Austria and 
Prussia, the events of a single summer may sweep 
these governments for ever from existence. Thirty- 
one millions of restless Italians, warlike Magyars, 
and discontented Sclavonians, are plotting its over- 
throw; and its power reposes on nothing but the 
tame submission of between five and six millions 
of Germans, of whom half are colonists dispersed 
amidst scrange populations, or mere temporary set- 
tlers. The death of Metternich may alone suffice 
to plunge all these incoherent el ts into chaos, 
and to bring about the dissolution of an empire, 
whose traditionary power and glories still render 
its decrepitude majestic. The eastern provinces of 
Prussia, Polish—or at least Sclavonic—are filled 
alike with hatred at the affectation of liberalism of 
their despotic government, and with contempt at 
the part it plays as jailor and jackal to the Tsar, 
and above all, are animated with a vivid conscious- 
ness of their Polish nationality and fraternity; on 
the west its Rhenish provinces are with reason 
discontented ;-and part of its centre, reluctantly 
torn from Saxony, has no ambition of Prussian 
nationality. In thus shadowing forth inevitably 
impending changes in the fate of all these eastern 
states,”’ &c. &c. &e. 

With this sample-dose of politics we leave this 
magnifique speculator on dynastic changes, and re- 
vealer of the plots of thirty-one millions of con- 
spirators, to enjoy his vast dreams of the overthrow 
ofempires, and the dissolution and re-organisation 
of Europe; we leave to him the French invasion 
of Russia, the burning of Moscow, and the feelings 
and motives which actuated the Russian serfs, or 











white slaves; we leave to him the Polish revolt, 
and the mass of emigration, now reduced, he says, 
to six thousand individuals, toward whom ‘“ the 
eyes of the whole Polish people are turned with 
hope and admiration” —and we apply ourselves to 
such of them as are connected with the cultivation 
of letters, not of conspiracies, of which, by the 
way, if in the secret, the author lets out too much, 
and enough to awake the vigilance of every go- 
vernment and police of the countries where the 
emigrants are located.* Among the most eminent 
of these refugee Poles, we are told that “ the ve- 
teran Malachowksi, and the venerable Niemcewicz, 
the friend and companion of Kosciusko, who re- 
cently died like him in.a strange land, gave it the 
sanction of their historic names. Niemcewicz, the 
most celebrated Polish poet of the classic school, 
Mitzkiavitch (Mickiewicz), the greatest of the ma- 
dern; and Lelewel, the first of Polish historians, 
besides many other distinguished writers,—so bril- 
liantly represent its intellect, that three-fourths of 
the glories of the whole national literature are 
owing to men in the ranks of the present emigra- 
tion. Abstracted and incustrious antiquarians join 
in it with veteran commanders,—old men averse 
to change, with the young and the hot-blooded. 
The austere Lelewel, the model of republican sim- 
plicity, is involved in a common exile with Adam 
Czartoryski, the intimate friend of princes, the 
munificent patron of learning, allied by blood to 
royal and reigning houses, ° bd ® 

“In proof (he adds) of the intellectual tendency, 
which they regard with reason as the great antidote 
to the brute force which has subdued their independ- 
ence, it may suffice to state that in France alone 
eleven newspapers are published in the Polish Jan- 
guage, and exclusively supported by the Poles. 
Wherever they establish themselves in any num- 
bers, in the midst ofall the difficulties of their posi- 
tion, they speedily manage to collect separate libra- 
ries for the use of those of different opinions. For 
instance, in Paris, where about seven hundred of the 
Poles inhabit, they have two public libraries, one 
of which containstwenty thousand volumes. Though 
divided into several political parties, they are so 
unanimous in their confidence of returning to Po- 
land, that although the United States offer them a 
refuge, in which besides political hospitality they 
might find profitable employment, in many ways 
unattainable in Europe, still, so great is to them 
the drawback of increased distance from Poland, 
that only about two hundred have repaired thither. 
As regards their place of sojourn, about six hun- 
dred of these emigrants inhabit England. The 
facilities which their knowledge of the French 
language affords, and the great analogy of habits 
between the French and the higher classes of the 
Polish’ people, to say nothing of their frequent 
political and military association during the pre- 
sent century, have all concurred to lead the great 
majority to take up their residence in France, 
where they are computed to number upwards of 
five thousand. They are, as regards political opi- . 
nions, divided into four principal parties, which it 
is said may be numerically reckoned nearly as fol- 
lows: the ‘ United Emigration,’ under the pre- 
sidence of Lelewel, 2600; the Royalist party, pre- 
sided by Czartoryski, about 700; the Democratic 
party, 1000; the Theocratic party about 50.” 

Into the various compositions, differences, and 
pursuits of these divisions, we will not go farther 
than the quotation of a few particulars which are 
new to us, and, we presume, to the generality of 
readers. First of the first: 





* Thus of the attempt of a fresh insurrection in Poland 
in 1833: “ There was, at that moment, every reasonable 
ground to believe that Europe was on the-eve of a-great 
commotion. The French ministry ostensibly encouraged 
a gathering on the Spanish frontier; Italy was ferménting ; 
the Belgian — still unsettled ; and the political so- 
cieties throughout Europe, with whomthe emigrants were in 
communication, bent on a proximate movement, which would 
have rendered a general war inevitable.” As what was 
twelve years ago may be now, is not this revelation in- 
cautious ? : 
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“ The ‘ United Emigration’ is represented by a 

council of eight members, under the presidence of 
Joachim Lelewel. Lelewel, who had acquired a 
European celebrity as an antiquarian and historian, 
became equally renowned in Poland by his firm- 
ness as a patriot. Originally a professor at ‘the 
University of Vilna, he perhaps owed his first po- 
pularity to the persecution which his uncompro- 
mising principles had drawn upon him from the 
Russian authorities, which led to his expulsion 
from his chair. The poet Mitzkiavitch, address- 
ing him in an odé as his instructor, alludes to this 
circumstance. * * ® After the suppression of 
the Polish revolution, Lelewel was placed no- 
minally at the head of a party, the most numerous 
and the most comprehensive in the emigration. 
I say, inally, b » though perhaps the ma- 
jority of his followers may entertain little con- 
fidence in his fitness as a leader, the name of this 
man, ‘ sans peur et sans reproche,’ has been adopted, 
both as an honourable banner, and as a tribute 
justly due to his reputation and his services. In 
this respect, though no two men can offer greater 
differences of intellect and character, Lelewel may 
be compared to Lafayette. The opinions of Lele- 
wel, uncompromising and extreme as they may at 
first appear, in reality serve as a point of union for 
many others, and hence the united emigration re- 
ceives constant accessions to its number. Though 
a sturdy republican and advocate of equality, the 
spirit of the antiquarian, who has lived chiefly in 
the past, preserves him from the tendencies of the 
leveller and experimental innovator. Wherever 
change is necessary, he loves rather to return to 
any means which can be drawn or compounded 
from the usages of by-gone times, than to venture 
on the untried and new. On this account, his 
veneration for all that is time-honoured, so that it 
be not radically bad, leads him to a toleration in- 
comprehensible to the fiery school of French re- 
publicanism, bent on beginning every thing anew; 
which, confounding liberty and equality, and sacri- 
ficing the former to the latter, has never yet suc- 
ceeded in attaining any great degree of practical 
freedom, when the opportunity has been afforded 
of realising its theories, abstractedly so unlimited. 
* © ® Lelewel now lives principally immersed 
in books. Incorruptible and uncompromising, the 
austere old man has shewn the same dignity 
and equanimity, living in exile upon tenpence a 
day, as when the most popular member of the 
pentarchy, presiding over a nation. A party lives, 
acts, and thrives under the shadow of his name; 
and though it is neither probable nor desirable 
that he will ever be called to play any great poli- 
tical part, his country will some day raise statues 
to him as the Polish Aristides.” 

Of the second division the enumeration being 
merely political, we dismiss it with a few lines : 

“A body of the emigrants, amounting to be- 
tween five and seven hundred, have fixed on the 
family of the Princes Czartoryski as the future 
constitutional sovereigns of Poland. Although in 
their present position they do not bruit this tacit 
election, they affect the same loyalty towards them 
as the most uncompromising legitimists of France 
to the Duke de Bordeaux, or the late Carlists of 
Spain to the Count de Montemolin, since the re- 
nouncement by Don Carlos of his rights in favour 
ofhis son. At the first glance, there appears some- 
thing ‘strikingly ludicrous in this Polish dynasty, 
which has never had existence till founded, so to 
say, in the streets of London and of Paris.” 

“The third party styles itself the Democratic 
Society, and consists of somewhere about a thou- 
sand members, under the presidence of Malinoski. 
They have in Paris a public library of their own ; 
and Mieroslavski, the author of the history of Na- 
poleon, is a distinguished member of their party. 
Their opinions are those which the liberals of 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and many other countries, 
have copied from the ideas prevalent in the French 
school of ultra-liberalism. * * ® The Polish 
nation is more eminently aristocratic and religious 


































































than the British. In France, the middle and lower 
orders have far outshone the aristocracy ; in Spain 
and Sweden, the aristocracy has sunk beneath the 
lower and middle classes ; and in all these coun- 
tries the national contempt has killed and withered 
it irrecoverably ; so that it is now a thing without 
sap, root, or life. In Poland, as in England, to 
glaring vices and defects, its nobility unites so 
much of virtue and of talent, that there are few 
men born out of that class, who, with all its faults, 
can lay their hands upon their hearts and say that 
they would not be proud to be included in it. The 
Polish nobility derives, besides, an importance 
from the fact that it constitutes upwards of one- 
seventh of the whole nation, and comprises nearly 
all the cultivation of its intellect. It is to this 
class that nearly all the members of the Demo- 
cratic Society themselves belong, though I fear 
they may not thank me for the suggestion.” 

“ The fourth, sometimes termed the Theocratic 
party, is accused of being a mere militia of the 
Roman see. It professes to effect, through the 
agency of religious zeal, the regeneration of its 
country ; and even if it were true that its eventual 
interests are Romish rather than national, it is 
indisputable that its primary object—that of shak- 
ing off the Russian yoke, which weighs so heavily 
on its church in Poland—must be identical with the 
views of all Polish patriots. This party does not 
probably number fifty members amongst the emi- 
gration; and hence at first sight it may appear 
little more worthy of attention than the sect of 
Tovianski with his sixty followers, led away by 
the example of Mitzkiavitch (Mickiewicz) the great 
poet. But if it does not number fifty members in 
the emigration, it derives incalculable importance 
from its influence with eleven millions of the Po- 
lish peasantry, and by its interest with the whole 
Roman Catholic world.” 

To dispel the langour of this demi - political, 
demi-literary notice, we conclude with a lively 
brigand picture. 

“ Vinitski, who in the revolution had distin- 
guished himself as captain of artillery, — a man 
at all times of enterprising rashness,—when driven 
to desperation, excited the admiration of the pea- 
santry by some extraordinary efforts of the most 
daring nature, of which the following anecdote may 
serve to convey some idea to the reader. He was 
once so closely pursued in the environs of Kalish 
by the agents of Zobolef the governor, that he was 
forced to seek refuge in the city itself, which he 
could neither remain in nor quit without a pass- 
port, which, in his circumstances, it appeared im- 

ossible to obtain. There was not a single. house 
into which he could safely enter; and he therefore 
formed the singular resolution of going direct to 
the governor. Personating a spy anxious to give 
information, he obtained easy admission to that 
functionary. ‘ Whom have I the pleasure of ad- 
dressing ?’ said the govenor politely. ‘ Vinitski,’ 
replied his visitor. ‘ Vinitski!’ echoed the go- 
vernor in astonishment. ‘ Yes, the proscribed, on 
whose head you have set a price. I have come to 
demand of you to fill me up a pass; and in return, 
I will give you an act of amnesty, which will save 
you by and by from being hanged as you deserve.’ 
Here Vinitski drew from his bosom a pistol, which 
he pointed at the trembling governor’s head till 
his passport was signed; and when he had obtained 
it, he would not depart till he had written and ap- 
pended his signature to an act of amnesty. He 
then wished Zobolef good morning. If the go- 
venor had been a civilian, he would probably have 
called to his servants; as it was, he sent the du- 
journe, or officer on duty, to overtake the fugitive. 
Vinitski, who had a cocked pistol under his-eloak, 
stopped, and coolly faced the officer. * You are 
mistaken; L have indeed just left the governor's, 
but I am not the man you seek; I hold a pass 
signed by him.’ This the governor Wad forgotten 
to mention in his agitation ; and the officer was in- 
duced to turn down in an opposite direction. Vi- 











nitski gained the gates, and passed the posts, be-. 





fore a counter-order had reached them.—On ano- 
ther occasion, all his followers having been killed 
or dispersed, he was driven to take refuge in the 
forest of Vidava. Being traced thither, a captain 
of gendarmerie, with a body of Cossacs, was de- 
spatched in pursuit of him. The captain was tra- 
velling the first stages in a britschka, taken from 
a country seat. His Cossacs arrested by the road- 
side a peasant, whom they interrogated. It ap- 
peared that he was a native of the hamlet, in the 
forest where they hoped to apprehend Vinitski ; 
he had been to seek work in the neighbourhood, 
and was returhing home disappointed. As it was 
thought he might prove useful as a guide, he was 
told to mount the box of the britschka. Towards 
nightfall, the party reached an inn, where halt was 
made for the night; the peasant was duly ques- 
tioned. When the officers sat down to supper, he 
pulled out his piece of black bread, asked for a 
farthing’s worth of brandy, and having eaten his 
meal, went to the stable to sleep. The captain 
had retired to bed early; towards midnight he was 
awakened by some one tapping against his window- 
shutters, and started up in alarm. ‘ It is I, Vi- 
nitski,’ said a voice from without; ‘I am come to 
wish you good-night—to thank you for the lift you 
gave me on your britschka. I have borrowed your 
led-horse; I am sorry to deprive you of him; but 
really you have all pursued me so hotly that I am 
too much exhausted to goon foot. Good night!’ 
The clattering of a horse’s hoofs resounded; the 
captain alarmed the Cossacs; who were soon in 
pursuit; but Vinitski had escaped again.—The au- 
thor is ignorant of the exact circumstances of his 
capture, which took place in the environs of Ka- 
lish, to which city he was led. Being condemned 
to be shot, when led out to execution he turned to 
the ready-dug grave, which was half-filled with the 
rain-water, and of which the side had fallen in, and 
spitting into it (an oriental mark of contempt) 
said,—‘ Wretched barbarians, who know not even 
how to dig a grave!’ This was perhaps in imita- 
tion of the saying of Pestel, hanged in 1826, on 
the glacis of the fortress of St. Petersburg, who, 
when the rope broke, and that he fell from the 
gallows, exclaimed, ‘ Wretched country, where they 
know not even how to hanga man!’ Having then 
turned to the priest accompanying him, he asked 
him for his blessing; but the priest, in a fit of en- 
thusiasm, fell upon his knees, crying out, ‘ No, it is 
I who crave your blessing, as that of a holy mar- 
tyr for " country and your faith!’ ‘This scene, 
of which the effect may be imagined, was speedily 
puta stop to. Vinitski was shot, the priest ap- 
prehended within half an hour, and almost imme- 
diately despatched as a soldier to the Caucasus.” 








POETRY.—CENTO, 


By Thomas Hood. 2 vols. 
E. Moxon, 


In our last Gazette we briefly alluded to this pub- 
lication, in a paragraph so clumsily expressed that 
we feel in reading what we felt in writing it; and 
we now resume the saddening task of recalling 
some of our old-time associations with Thomas 
Hood. That these volumes were suggested by us 
to him on his death-bed, as likely to be congenial 
to the public feeling when the approaching event, 
which,he contemplated with such perfect philo- ' 
sophy, took place,—consequently be more bene- 
ficial to the family he so truly loved, and, above 
all, just to his genius and memory, with which 
the careless and unobservant had assimilated al- 
most exclusively the idea of jest and pun,—must 
perforce enlist us on the side of those who admire 
his more pathetic powers, and’ welcome their ap- 
pearance. It is somewhat of an alloy that they 
have not sooner issued from the press; but we are 
sure that Mr. Moxon (who may, in. this branch :of 
literature, be deemed the common friend of poets) 
has expedited the matter as much as possible; for 
such, we know, was his purpose, when we con- 
versed with him on the subject at the funeral of 


Poems. London, 
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our lamented friend. But it is a compensation to 
be convinced, since they are at last before us in a 
collected form, that Hood’s serious compositions 
possess, even more than could have been imagined 
from their isolated effects on the popular sense, 
those inherent and everlasting qualities which re- 
move them from all relation with temporary influ- 
ences, and establish them among the beautiful of 
English poesy, whilst our language remains to touch 
the heart and improve the mind. 

As we did last week in the case of Laman Blan- 
chard, we must also in this instance occupy a small 
space with reference to the utterance of our re- 
flections eight months ago, when poor suffering 
Hood was taken from us. At page 300 in the 
Literary Gazette, No. 1477, May 10th, we had the 
grief to write: 

“ A spirit of true philanthropy has departed from 
its earthly tenement; the light of a curious and 
peculiar wit has been extinguished; the feeling 
and pathos of a natural poet have descended into 
the grave; and left those who knew, admired, and 
loved these qualities to feel and deplore the loss of 
him in whom they were so pre-eminently united. 
Yet we can hardly say that we lament his death. 
Poor Hood! his sportive humour, like the rays 
from a crackling fire in a dilapidated building, had 
long played among the fractures of a ruined consti- 
tution, and flashed upon the world through the 
flaws and rents of a shattered wreck. Y2t infirm 
as was the fabric, the equal mind was never dis- 
turbed to the last. -He contemplated the approach 
of death with a composed philosophy and a re- 
signed soul. It had no terrors forhim. A short 
while ago we sat for hours by his bed-side in gene- 
ral and cheerful conversation, as when in social 
and healthful intercourse. Then he spoke of the 


certain and unavoidable event about to take place 
with perfect unreserve, unruffled calmness ; and the 
lesson and example how to die was never given in a 
more impressive and consolatory manner than by 


Thomas Hood. His bodily sufferings had made no 
change in his mental character. He was the same 
as in his publications—at times lively and jocular, 
at times serious and affecting; and upon the one 
great subject of a death-bed hope, he declared him- 
self, as throughout life, opposed to canters and 
hypocrites, —a class he had always detested and 
written against; while he set the highest price 
upon sincere Christianity, whose works of charity 
and mercy bore witness to the integrity and purity 
of the faith professed.” 

Of his productions we observed :—‘“ As they 
have issued from the press we have always found 
a pleasure in pointing out their various merits and 
beauties, the idiosyncrasy of their humorous fea- 
tures, the touching tenderness of their more natu- 
ral effusions. The smile and the sigh were ever 
blended together; the laugh at the grotesque idea 
and whimsical imagination (rarely seeing objects 
as other people saw them), and the tear which 
must flow over such pathetic narratives as ‘ Eu- 
gene Aram’ or the ‘Old Elm Coffin.” Without a 
parallel and original as Hood was in the ludicrous, 
his more enduring fame will rest on the exquisitely 
humane and simply compassionate. There was no 
force or affectation in his efforts to serve his fellow- 
creatures—they were spontaneous and passionate; 
and all the art of picturesque and descriptive 
power bestowed upon them was but appropriate 
and congenial ornament, neither-covering n6r con- 
cealing the rich stream of benevolence which flowed 
in the depths below. His most cynical sparklings 
emanated from a kind heart; they were fireworks 
which revolved in many a quaint and brilliant de- 
vice, but burnt or injured none. He could not 
help the droll conceit and dazzling sally; but the 
love of kind predominated throughout and overall.’’ 

On looking at the selection before us, we feel 
these opinions and sentiments so entirely con- 
firmed, that their repetition is simply the most 
accurate and genuine expression we could find 
words to convey of our unalterable thoughts. The 
** Dream of Eugene Aram” and the “ Elm Tree’ 





occupy, as they deserve, the foremost pages in the 
first volume; the more romantic “ Haunted House” 
follows; and the memorable “ Song of a Shirt” (a 
fountain-gush of the purest benevolence, which ex- 
cited a sympathy for an oppressed and wretched 
class of human creatures, which has not yet passed 
away, though, we lament to say, has faded in in- 
tensity) is close at hand. The “ Ode to Rae Wil- 
son” (commingling humour) is a fine exposition of 
what we have stated to be the author’s religious 
views —strongly belicving in the real and good, 
utterly contemning the canting and hypocritical. 
The “ Ode on a distant prospect of Clapham Aca- 
demy” might stand by the side of Gray’s “ Eton 
College,” though so different in character; and the 
“Legend of Miss Kilmansegg and her precious 
leg”’ is as full of sound moral inculcation as the 
** Ode to Rae Wilson” is of true piety. 

In the second volume, several poems hitherto in 
manuscript are published ; and the following is too 
appropriate to our theme to be omitted here : 


“ The Death-bed, 
We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she has 
Another morn than ours.” 


The sweet simplicity and original beauty of the 
thoughts in the next little piece are very correct 
indications of the tone of his Muse, whether in- 
spired by near and familiar, or distant and more 
imaginative objects: 

“* To my Daughter on her Birthday. 


Dear Fanny! nine long years ago, 
While yet the morning sun was low, 
And rosy with the eastern glow 
The jaeeenae smiled; 
Whilst lowed the newly-wakened herds— 
Sweet as the early song of birds 
I heard those first deli; zhtful words, 
‘ Thou hast a child! 


Along with that uprising dew 
Tears glistened in my eye, though few, 
To hail a dawning quite as new 
To me as Time: 
It was not sorrow—not annoy— 
But like a happy maid, though coy, 
With grief-like welcome, even Joy 
Forestalls its prime. 


So may’st thou live, dear, many years, 
In all the bliss that life endears,— 
Not without smiles, nor yet from tears 
Too strictly kept: 
When first thy infant littleness 
I folded in my fond caress, 
The greatest proof of happiness 
Was this—I wept!” - | 
We overleap two other charming little domestic 
effusions, for an affecting picture of the writer 
himself, such as he haunts our memory the last 
time his dying hand was grasped in ours : 


“ Farewell, Life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim ; 
7hrenging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still 
Upward steals a vapour chill; 
Strong the earthy odour grows— 

I smell the mould above the rose! 
Welcome, Life! the spirit strives ! 
Strength returns and hope revives ! 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 

Fly like shadows at the morn : 

O’er the earth there comes a bloom; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume for vapour eold— 

I smell the rose above the mould!” 


The ensuing lines, “To a false Friend,” are 
painful to read. That such a being ever had false 
friends, is lamentable: but he had, and deeply did 
he feel their wrongs. Let them sleep in his tomb: 


1 





it is not for us to withdraw the veil, nor will we 
encroach upon truth so far as to assert that in all 
these cases he himself was faultless. Anger poisons 
the most benevolent of natures, and the poetical 
temperament is not the best fitted for the calm and 
unresented reception of injury! Let us finish these 
unpleasing recollections with a charming 
* Song. 
O lady, leave thy silken thread 
And flowery tapestrie : 
There's living roses on the bush, 
And blossoms on the tree. 
Stoop where thou wilt, thy c®reless hand 
Some random bud will meet; 
Thou canst not tread but thou wilt fin 
The daisy at thy feet. ° 


‘Tis like the birthday of the world, 
When earth was born in bloom; 

The light is made of many dyes, 
The air is all perfume ; 

There's crimson buds, and white and blue— 
The very rainbow showers 

Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers. 


There’s fairy tulips in the east, 
The garden of the sun; 

The very streams reflect the hues, 
And blossom as they run; 

While morn opes like a crimson rose, 
Still wet with pearly showers : 

Then, lady, leave the silken thread 
Thou twinest into flowers !” 

Trusting soon to see a farther collection from 
the same abundant source, we hail the present, and 
know that whatever follows will come delightfully 
within his definition of the poet, whose 

“ Rich thinkings be 
Like overflows of immortality ; 
So that what there is stooped shall perish never, 
But live and bloom, and be a joy for ever.” 


The Crisis. A Satire of the Day. Pp. 15. London, 
J. Ollivier. 

A SATIRE, but not an ill-natured one, in which a 

view is taken of the late ministerial crisis, in very 

easy and well-constructed verse. Ex gr.: 


“* Move on,’ ‘ Move on, there !’—decked in proud array, 
The Anti-Corn-Law ‘ Bus’ stops up the way! 
Ten thousand levellers on the roof may ride, 
And twice ten thousand malcontents inside! 
The ‘ribbons’ orefe a cotton-spinner’s hands, 
With beck an | behind the Quaker stands ;— 
‘ Corn-Law Repeal?’ ‘ Free Trade ?’—but soon the cry 
Will be ‘ No Church?’ ‘ Confusion ?’ ‘ Anarchy ?” 
Puor fated realm ! e’en now distinct and true, 
Rises the mournful epoch on my view! 
O’er Agriculture waves the cypress-bough, 
And the state’s pillars all have crumbled now !— 
Dimly remembered through the mist of years— 
Bishops and bullocks, top-boots and the peers! 


Oh! fools! to listen to the canting lie! 

Oh! vast extent of gullibility! 

How will the poor man bless his happy lot, 
Whose bread costs little, but whose cash is not! 
How vaunt the trader, stored beneath whose eye, 
Good plenteous wares there are—but none to buy! 
And think ye in their hearts, poor famished crew, 
Think ye these hypocrites take thought for you? 
No—theirs the hope their specious craft affords, 
Your pittance less, to swell their swollen hoards ; 
Fain would they figure in the rolls of Time, 

And fly from insignificance to crime; 

Risk for a name the ruin of a state, 

And be notorious, if they can’t be great!” 


And the conclusion : 
“Tis done! Prepare ye all for War’s alarms— 
The -like hero shines once more in arms! 
His brazen helm with Confidence o’erlaid, 
His shield a Quibble, and his sword Free Trade ; 
Admiring thousands gaze ; though some (’tis true) 
Proclaim it all, from first to last, a ‘ do.’ 
lt matters not—he goes where glory calls: 
The storm must burst in doomed St. Stephen’s halls! 
see app the el tal jar, 
Whig, Rad, and Tory, join the motley war! 
From side to side, upon the eddying gale, 
Relentless Daniel waves his CometTail : 
In vain, uprisen, with despairing tone, 
The giant age ard thunders from his throne ! 
There—while distinct are heard amid the howl 
Shiel’s puppet-squeak, and Disraeli’s growl : 
While on thick heads fall undiscerning blows, 
And Peel and Russell scarce know friends from foes,— 
Calm o’er the scene my Muse shall plume her wings, 
And feed her soul with bright imaginings, 
.To sing—but first to find him—if she can— 
That rare bird on the earth—an honest man!” 
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Memoirs and Correspondence of Richard, Marquess of 
Wellesley, §c. §c. By R. Rouiere Pearce, Esq. 
8vo. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Tue importance of this work can hardly be over- 

rated. The name of Wellesley is a talisman to 

claim the earnest attention of every British reader ; 
and when it belongs to one of the greatest states- 
men and most accomplished gentlemen that the 
last and present generations have seen in Europe 
and Asia, for such was the Marquess of Wellesley, 
we are not sure that even the memorable exploits 
of his immortal brother deserve more public regard 
than the immense civil, political, and national ser- 
vices of this illustrious individual. At a late hour 
these volumes reached us, and we can only speak of 
them generally and in a qualified manner. That 

Mr. Pearce has done himself honour by his dili- 

gent research—that he has had access to the best 

sources of information—and that he has acquitted 

himself of his task with much ability, and in a 

scholarlike style, is at once evident and unques- 

tionable. After an account of the Wellesley family, 
from 1239 to the present day, he gives us the per- 
sonal biography of the noble Marquess, and then 
disposes of his public career in England and India. 

The exposition is clear and full of interest; but 

there will be more of novelty in the correspond- 

ence; and as we cannot fully examine it for this 

Gazette, we must till next Saturday conclude with 

this summary announcement of one of the genuine 

historical publications of the age. 








The Life and Writings of Dr. James Johnson. By 

his Son, H. J. Johnson. Pp. 48. S. Highley. 
In extent and composition a modest filial tribute 
to the memory of a parent distinguished by very 
considerable talents both in his profession and in 
literature. The sketch was written for the Medico- 


Chirurgical Review, and has, we believe, been pub- 
lished in its last No., as well as in this separate 


form ; so that we may content ourselves with adopt- 
ing the words of the writer, that it holds up to 
respect and reverence the character of no ordinary 
man, and draws a faithful picture of the struggles 
of industry and integrity, and their reward. The 
real name was the Hibernian “ Johnstone,” and 
its owner born in the county of Derry, the son 
of a farmer, in 1777. His early surgical life was 
passed in the navy; and in 1807 he published “The 
Oriental Voyager,” his first work, and during his 
after-career followed by “The Influence of Tro- 
pical Climates on European Constitutions;” “ Mor- 
® bid Sensibility of the Stomach ;” and the “Stream 
of Human Life;” “The Pilgrim of the Spas;” 
“Essay on Indigestion, Change of Air, or the 
Pursuit of Health, &c.;” and his last work, “A 
Tour in Ireland,” * where we had the pleasure of 
meeting him ;—all of which were popular, and some 
went through many editions. After the peace of 
1814 he commenced his land life, and took steps to- 
wards becoming a London physician; and two years 
later the New Medical and Physical Journal, in which 
he had published some papers, changed its monthly 
to a quarterly form; and he took a leading share 
in editing it, under the title of the Medico- Chirur- 
gical Journal (afterwards Review), at his own sole 
risk and expense. In 1818 he removed with his 
family from Portsmouth to the metropolis, and, we 
need hardly add, practised with increasing success 
till his death in October last. He is buried in Ken- 
pal Green Cemetery. 








LORD CAMPBELL’S CHANCELLORS, 
[Third notice: conclusion.} 
Sim Nicnotas Bacon opened the new era, and it 
is curious enough that he, early in his upward 
course, should have proposed a plan, only carried 
into effect, in a partial degree, in our time: 

“ Along with all the other grantees of church 
property, he became a favourer of the Reformation, 
but he took care to give no offence by going openly 
beyond the limits of the departure from Rome 





* See Lit, Gaz, No, 1424, 





which the law permitted. He now presented to 
the king a splendid plan for the endowment from 
the spoils of the monasteries of a great seminary in 
London, after a model of a University, for the 
study of the law, and for the training of ambassa- 
dors and statesmen. It is much to be regretted 
that, owing to the rapacity of the courtiers, this ef- 
fort was abortive, as, down to our own time, London 
remained the only metropolis in Europe (except 
Constantinople) without a university, and English 
lawyers, though very acute practitioners, have ra- 
ther been deficient in an enlarged knowledge of 
jurisprudence.” 

He was a great equity lawyer and judge ; but the 
leading parts of his life are too well known to jus- 
tify repetition, even in the attractive style of Lord 
Campbell. 

“ Soon after his death, a wag at the Chancery 
bar, to expose the practice, beginning to prevail 
too much, of referring every thing to the master 
(then called ‘ the doctor,’ from the masters being 
all doctors of the civil law), feigned a tale that Sir 
Nicholas, when he came to heaven’s gate, was op- 
posed in respect of an unjust decree which he had 
made while lord keeper. He desired to see the order, 
and, finding it to begin ‘ Veneris,’ &c., ‘ Why,’ 
saith he, ‘ this being done on a Friday, I was then 
sitting in the Star-chamber: it concerns the mas- 
ter of the rolls: let him answer it.’ Sir William 
Cordell, M.R., who died soon after, following, he 
was likewise stayed upon it. Looking into the 
order, he found it ran thus: ‘ Upon reading the 
report of Dr. Gibson, to whom this cause stood 
referred, it is ordered, &c.’ And so he put it upon 
Dr. Gibson ; who, next coming up, said that the 
lord keeper and his honour the master of the rolls 
were the parties who ought to suffer for not doing 
their own work ;—whereupon they were all three 
turned back.” 

Bromley, the bloodthirsty tool in bringing Mary 
Queen of Scots to the scaffold, was his successor, 
who speedily suffered just retribution : 

He “ who presided at her trial was soon to 
present himself with her at the bar of that great 
Judge before whom all secrets are known: He had 
suffered much anxiety while the prosecution was 
going on; he was deeply affected when he heard 
of the catastrophe ; and he felt dreadful alarm when 
he found that the queen affected indignation and 
resentment against all who were concerned in it. 
Suddenly he took to his bed; and parliament meet- 
ing by adjournment on the 15th of February, no 
business could be done on that or the following 
day, on account of his sickness, for which no pro- 
vision had been made. On the 17th, Sir Edmund 
Anderson, chief justice of the Common Pleas, read 
publicly, in the House of Lords, a commission from 
the queen, directed to himself, by which he was 
authorised, in the absence of the chancellor, to act 
in his stead; and on the 23d of March, by reason 
of the continued sickness of the chancellor, the de- 
puty closed the session and dissolved the parlia- 
ment. Bromley never rallied, and on the 12th of 
April following he expired, in the fifty-eighth year 
of his age.”’ 

Of the guilt or innocence of Mary, Lord Camp- 
bell records his opinion in the following note; 
from the Darnley verdict of which we venture to 
differ, whilst we agree in all the rest : 

‘*] am far from being her indiscriminate defender, 
and I am sorry to acknowledge that the proofs of 
her being privy to the murder of Darnley are quite 
overwhelming. Yet her death was not creditable 
to the English nation. It-was a national act. 
When the judgment of the commissioners was pro- 
claimed in London by sound of trumpet, the bells 
tolled merry peals for twenty-four hours, bonfires 
blazed in the streets, and the citizens appeared in- 
toxicated with joy, as ifa great victory had been 
obtained over a foreign enemy. These rejoicings 
were redoubled on the news of her execution. “La 
nouvelle de cette exécution vint a Londres ; furent 
sonnés les cloches de toutes les églises vingt- quatre 
heures durant, et sur le soir furent faites feux de 





joie par les rues de la ville.” The sentiments of 
the upper classes may be learned from the unani- 
mous petition of the two houses of parliament that 
the judgment might be immediately carried into 
execution. The national character of Scotland was 
tarnished by the Scottish army delivering up her 
grandson, on condition that their arrears of pay 
were discharged ; but this was the sordid act of a 
few leaders,—of which all Scotsmen have since 
been ashamed,—while the murder of Mary for po- 
litical expediency has still defenders in England. 
If I am accused of national prejudice in my stric- 
tures on the execution of Mary Queen of Scots,* I 
will cite the words of Clarendon, a true English- 
man, who describes it as a great blemish on Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and as ‘ an unparalleled act of blood 
— the life of a crowned neighbour, queen, and 
a ly.’ ” 

Upon Bromley himself the noble author rather 
sarcastically remarks : 

“From incidental notices of him by his imme- 
diate contemporaries, he appears to have enjoyed 
considerable in eRe in his own time, but after- 
wards he rather slipped from the recollection of 
mankind. He had not the good fortune to have his 
life written by a secretary or relative ; and not being 
a leadér of any great political or religious party, 
he did not gain posthumous fame by being praised 
like Cranmer, or abused like Gardyner. He was 
too ready in seconding the measures of Burghley 
to get rid of a popish successor to the crown, who 
had such reason to be hostile to the ministers of 
Elizabeth, but he does not seem liable to any other 
censure; and as an equity judge he was regretted 
till the very conclusion of this reign, when Lord 
Ellesmere was placed in the marble chair, and so 
much adorned it.” 

To this same Ellesmere we pass over the law of 
the ludicrous choice of Sir Christopher Hatton, the 
“dancing, dancing, dancing” chancellor, and an 
amateur actor (if we can credit report) equal to 
Lemon, Forster, Dickens, Jerrold, or Leech. Of 
his dramatic tastes and literature we are told: 

“ He constantly frequented the theatres, which, 
although Shakspeare was still a boy at Stratford- 
on-Avon, were beginning to flourish,—and he him- 
self used to assist in writing masques, and took a 
part in performing them. . He was one of five stu- 
dents of the Inner Temple who wrote a play en- 
titled ‘ Tancred and Gismund,’ which, in the year 
1568, was acted by that society before the queen.” 

“ This piece (we are further informed), though 
composed and acted in 1568, was not printed till 
1592. It then came out thus entitled: ‘ The Tra- 
gedie of Tancred and Gismund, compiled by the 
gentlemen of the Inner Temple, and by them pre- 
sented before her Majestie. Newly revived, and 
polished according to the decorum of these daies, 
by R. W.’ This edition was by Robert Wilmot, who 
is often called the author of the tragedy, but there 
is no doubt that the five students contributed each 
an act. The future lord chancellor’s contribution 


was the fourth act, at the end of which there is this 


notice, ‘Composuit Chr. Hatton.’ This edition is 
so scarce, and so much valued by book-collectors, 
that a defective copy of it sells for ten guineas. 
There is one in the British Museum, which be- 
longed to Garrick. The story, which has been the 
subject of so many poems and dramas, is taken 
from the first novel of the fourth day of the De- 
cameron. I am afraid that Hatton could not read 
Bocaccio in the original, but he might find this 
fable in ‘ Paynter’s Collection,’ and in an old ballad 
printed by Wynkin de Worde in 1532. Sir Chris- 
topher’s contribution being hitherto the only tragic 





* Charles Bailly, an adherent of Queen Mary, privately 
engaged in her affairs abroad while she was prisoner in 
England, was seized at Dover with letters in cipher for 
his unfortunate mistress, and committed to the Tower, 
where he underwent great privation and misery, suffered 
the torture of the rack, yet thus beautifully inscribes a 
tablet in four lan; :—'* The most unhappy man in the 
world is he that is not pacient in adversities ; for men are 
not killed with the adversities they have, but with ye im- 
pacience which they suffer,”—Zd, L, G, 
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effort of a lord chancellor, I will offer the reader, 
as a specimen, the fourth scene of the fourth act, 
between Tancred and Guiozard, after the king has 
discovered the guilty loves of the count and Sigis- 
munda: ; 
‘ Tancr. And durst thou, villain, dare to undermine 
Our daughter's chamber? Durst thy shameless face 
Be bold to kiss her ?-th’ rest we will conceal. 
Wherefore content thee that we are resolved 
That thy just death, with thine effused blood, 
Shall cool the heat and choler of our mood. | 
Guioz. My lord the king, neither do I mislike 
Your sentence; nor do your smoking sighs, 
Reached from the entrails of your boiling heart, 
Disturb the quiet of my calmed thoughts. 
Such is the force and endless might of love, 
As never shall the dread of carrion death, 
That hath envy’d our joys, invade my breast, 
But unto her my love exceeds compare: | 
Then this hath m my fault, for which I joy, 
That in the greatest lust of all my life 
I shall submit for her sake to endure 
The pangs of death. Oh, mighty lord of love, 
Strengthen thy vassal boldly to receive 
Large wounds into this body for her sake ; 
Then use my life or death, my. lord and king, 
For your relief to ease your grieved sgul ; 
Knowing by death I shall bewray thétruth 
Of that fond heart, which living was her own, 
And died alive for her that lived mine. : 
Taner. Thine, Palurin? What! lives my daughter thine? 
Traitor, thou wrong’st me, for she liveth mine, 
Rather I wish ten thousand sundry deaths 
Than I to live and see my daughter thine. 
[The king hasteth into his palace. 
F Guioz. Tcoecong O thou, great God, who from thy highest 
t ne 


Hast stoo ed down and felt the force of love, 

Bend gentle ears unto the woful moan _ 

Of me, poor wretch, to grant that I require; 

Help to persuade the same, great God, that he 

So far remit his might, and slack his fire 

From my dear lady's kindled heart, that she 

May hear my death without her hurt. Let not 

Her face, wherein there is as clear a light 

As in the rising moon, let not her cheeks 

As red as is the party-coloured rose, 

Be paled with the news hereof: and so 

I yield myself, my silly soul, and all, 

To him, for her for whom my death shall shew 

Ilived; and as I lived I died, her thrall.’ 

There is a chorus somewhat after the Greek fashion, 
and the tragedy is a curious illustration of the state 
of the drama in England in the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign; although we shall in vain look 
in it for such felicity of thought and harmony of 
numbers as in Dryden’s exquisite poem of ‘ Sigis- 
monda and Guiscardo.’ ” 

He was a profligate, and at last died of royal 
neglect from the Amazon whose favourite he had 
been, and to gratify whose sternest passions (as 
well, perhaps, as those of a tender nature) he had 
sacrificed all that is ingenuous and ennobling in 
man. “ He died in the evening of Friday the 21st 
of November, in the 54th year of his age. He was 
immediately compared to Jonah’s gourd, and de- 
scribed as ‘a mere vegetable of the court, that 
sprung at night and sunk again at noon.’ He 
had, however, a most splendid funeral; and now 
that he was gone, the queen, to divert her grief, 
did all that lay in her power to honour his me- 
mory.” 

Puckering, a mere lawyer, led the way to Elles- 
mere, whose biography the author has elaborated 
with great skill and effect; and Lord Bacon com- 
ing next, we have here two of the most important 
Lives in the work. But they must be read in ex- 
tensu to have their value felt ; and we will not spoil 
them, or expose our own insufficiency, by attempt- 
ing illustration, and far less analysis. They are 
compositions honourable to our national literature. 

Lord Bacon’s biography is confessedly a diffi- 
cult one; and, with all the pains he has taken 
with it, Lord Campbell candidly acknowledges that 
it yet remains to be written—especially, we should 
think, what pertains to his personal course in early 
life. Lord-Keeper Williams, dean of Westmin- 
ster, held the seals till he was appointed Arch- 
bishop of York; when Lord Coventry succeeded 
him, and he in turn was succeeded by Finch. The 
civil war made these offices at the time both one- 
rous and dangerous. Finch was a Royalist; and 
Littleton, his successor, Parliamentarian. Then 
came the brief official career of the loyal Lane, the 





spirited and able defender of Strafford; and in 
whose day the abominable Star-chamber was abo- 
lished. 

At the commencement of the civil war, when 
Lord-Keeper Littleton fled to York (May 1642), 
with the Great Seal in his portmanteau, the Par- 
liamentary leaders were nonplused and _ thunder- 
struck. It seemed as if the Seal itself were a 
ruling power and government, capable of doing 
heaven knows what! Summoning parliaments, 
creating peers, declaring war, forfeiting lives and 
estates—all might be performed by this magic 
symbol. The king declared it to be high treason 
to make a new one; and truly the conflict be- 
tween two such Potentates must have been almost 
worse than the internecine bloodshed of which they 
were the accursed types. For the revolters did 
make another, and the trimmer Whitelock was 
appointed its keeper. His tergiversations, on and 
off with Cromwell, are familiar to history; and, as 
he was not quite a tool, he made way for a pre- 
cious adelphi of Chancellors, Colonel Fiennes and 
Major Lisle. These better suited old Noll, who 
cared as much for King’s-Bench law as for Eng- 
land’s king, and for Chancery equity as for the 
English Constitution. When they stood in his 
way, he was the man to bring a sovereign to the 
scaffold, bid a parliament “ disperse,” and make a 
couple of rough brutal soldiers the chiefs of law, 
and the keepers of his conscience ! 

This military, cannon-law, however, soon blew 
over. The Restoration came, and Clarendon was 
chancellor. Lord Campbell’s biography of him is 
an able composition; but all the leading points are 
too well known to need more than reference as to 
the manner in which they are put by the noble 
author. Sir Orlando Bridgeman was the bridge 
of five arches, or years, between him and another 
great chancellor, Shaftesbury. His memoir is 
another of Lord Campbell’s most matured essays. 
He was an extraordinary person; but whilst his 
descendants are eulogised as “ adorned by every 
public and private virtue,” he himself is drawn in 
such a light that we can only conclude them to be 
most unlike their progenitor. The Lords Not- 
tingham, Guilford, and Jeffreys, terminate this first 
part of the publication, and lead us to look with a 
desiring eye for the sequel. 








Strictures on the Policy of the Bank of England, §c. 
By S. Younger. Pp.42. London, Pelham Rich- 
ardson. 

Tue Money- Power Monopoly, throughout our 
whole system, has awakened the attention of the 
writer; and he warns us, with an audible voice, 
against the penalties and reverses it is calculated to 
inflict upon the country. Every body has felt, and 
feels, that millionnaire fortunes and transactions 
are fatal to the middle classes, and have been ab- 
sorbing the decent and honest retail trade of Eng- 
land, even when represented by leviathan dealers, 
worth perhaps, really, but little absolute wealth, 
yet speculating in conglomerate shops, in which 
the articles of fifty different trades are sold. Mr. 
Younger takes a very favourable view of the rail- 
way mania, as it has been called, through the im- 
mense masses of unemployed money it caused to 
be circulated, and consequently the quantity of 
employment it afforded, and the stimulus to gene- 
ral business, whilst the utmost risk was a com- 
parative trifle; and he imputes the most disastrous 
consequences to the interference with speculation, 
whenever it seems expedient to the powers that 
be to regulate the currency, and thereby control all 
monetary transactions. Mr. Y. complains of the 
Bank making money for its shareholders at the 
cost of the community at large ; suggests the 
opening of the Mint to coin for all comers; re- 
proves the statements perpetually palmed upon the 
public through the press with the semblance of au- 
thority; whilst they are but private and interested 
representations; in sliort, he touches on some of 
the subjects most necessary to be well understood 
in these times. 








The Three Grand Exhibitions of Man’s Enmity to God. 
By David Thom, Bold Street Chapel, Liverpool. 
8vo, pp. 558. London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

Tue author has produced many publications of 

controversial and theological nature ; and some ten 

or twelve years ago we made the public acquainted 
with one of them, The Assurance of Faith ; or, Cal- 
vinism identified with Universalism, which is now out 
of print. It is needless for us to repeat, that such 
works are not considered by us as fit for such dis- 
cussion as we could offer, or, indeed, for any dis- 
cussion in a journal like ours. Men's lives are 
wasted in them. For us to say that the very title 
of the book is odious and disheartening, is enough ; 
for it is not so bad in the reality as in the obvious 
and apparent meaning of the name. ‘The enmity 
of man to God is complete,” says Mr. Thom. It 
is “not merely a quality of human nature, but con- 
stitutes the very basis, principle, or essence of hu- 
man nature’!!! Did the devil, then, make 
man? According to this doctrine, he could not 
have made him worse. Surely it is right in poor 
human creatures to be contrite and humble, and 
trusting in higher powers and merits than their 
own; but, if ever so Socinian, we would express 
our firm conviction that an all-wise and all- good 

Creator had not peopled this lovely earth with de- 

mons. Perhaps the religious phraseology of Mr. 

Thom does not bear the same import; but there is 

no coquetting with the English tongue and com- 

mon sense. 








WELLS’S ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN. 

[Third notice: conclusion.} 
In reviewing a work of this description we must 
not omit to quote, that “ the library of manuscripts 
belonging to the cathedral of Toledo is distin- 
guished rather by the quality than the quantity of 
its contents. It is approached by a staircase com- 
municating with the cloister, and is a handsome 
room. It contains a copy of the Talmud on the 
papyrus leaves, and in the Coptic dialect. The 
following are also among its treasures: the book 
of Esther, in Hebrew, on a single piece of parch- 
ment; two Bibles of the seventh century, one of 
which belonged to St. Isidore ; the missal used by 
Charles the Fifth in the monastery of Yuste ; the 
poems of Dante, manuscript of the poet’s time, 
with illustrations; the laws {of Alonso the Tenth 
(surnamed the Wise), and a volume of his poetical 
works, with the music opposite those intended to 
be sung; two ancient Chinese volumes, one on 
botany, the other on natural history, both illus- 
trated.” 

And now for a touch of legendary lore. 

“While on the subject of traditions, it is worth 
while adverting to a cavern, the entrance of which 
exists in this part of the town, and which is said 
to extend to a distance of eight miles, passing 
under the Tagus. It is related that, somewhat 
less than a century back, the government ordered 
this cavern to be explored; but the exploring 
party was met, at the commencement of the de- 
scent, by so violent a gust of wind as to extinguish 
all the torches, and the courage of the explorers— 
for the attempt was never resumed. The failure 
by no means contributed to diminish the mysteri- 
ous qualities attributed to the cavern, on the sub- 
ject of which the wildest notions are currently 
entertained. A worthy and excellent native of 
Toledo, to whose antiquarian enthusiasm (a quality 
doubly valuable here from its scarcity) { am in- 
debted for some information and much entertain- 
ment, undertook one day to enlighten me with 
regard to the origin of this subterranean curiosity. 
Commencing by warning my credulity against the 
innumerable fables current on the subject, and 
which only resembled each other in their absur- 
dity and impossibility, he added, ‘ The real fact is 
this, the cavern is the work of Hercules, who ex- 
cavated it for the accommodation of-the assemblies 
of the people, whom he instructed in the elements 
of magic!’” 
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At another place our author found a Jewish 
temple something more than fifteen centuries old, 
which the cicerone assured him was built by Noah. 
There is also in Toledo a convent of a singular 
order, which our heretic was permitted to visit 
without restraint, and of which, though sometimes 
mentioned, we have never yet seen so complete an 
account as the following: 

“The monjas cavalleras” (knight nuns), he tells 
us, ‘fof the military order of Santiago, take the 
white veil only, and not the black. Ifa nun in- 
herits a property, she obtains permission from the 
council of military orders, sitting at Madrid, to 
absent herself from the convent for the purpose of 
transacting all necessary business. The same per- 
mission may be obtained in cases of illness. In 
taking the vows there is no prostration beneath 
the veil. The novice crosses her hands in a kneel- 
ing posture, and takes the oath on the Gospel. 
One is struck by something invincibly puzzling 
in this amalgamation of military regulation with 
religious hierarchy and female seclusion. They 
call themselves knights; their abbess, commander. 
The king, as grandmaster of the military orders 
(since Ferdinand the Fifth) of Calatrava, Alcan- 
tara, and Santiago, is their res es chief; and 
whenever military mass is required to be performed, 
the troops march into their chapel to beat of drum. 
I was even assured that these recluses are not 
obliged to refuse a hand offered for a waltz, if it 
belongs to an arm having an epaulette at its other 
extremity; and that such scenes are known to 
occur in the presence of the commandress herself. 
Our party, formed for the visit to this convent, 
having been presented to the superior, she gave 
directions to a nun to shew us every part of the 
establishment, This sister, who, we were told, 
bore the title and rank of sergeantess (sargenta), 
possessed the remains of great beauty, and her 
(probably) forty summers had not injured her 
commanding and graceful figure. No sooner had 
she ushered us into the choir, than she left us for 
an instant, and returned with her mantle of cere- 
mony, the costume in which they take the vow, 
and in which they appear on all occasions of solem- 
nity. It was with evident satisfaction that she 
performed this part of her duties of cicerone, nor 
was it to be wondered at. No costume-could have 
been invented better calculated to set off her 
natural advantages, It is composed of a sort of 
white serge, and appears to have no seam. At- 
tached round the shoulders, it sweeps the ground 
with a train of four or five feet. A cross of scar- 
let cloth, bound with dark brown edges, and of a 

graceful form, figures on the portion which covers 
the left arm from the shoulder to the elbow. The 
white cap, gathered all over into minute plaits, 
rises into two parallel ridges, which, passing over 
to the back of the head, imitate the form of a 
helmet. Two large lappets descend to the shoul- 
ders, and complete the costume, which is entirely 
white, with the exception of the cross. In walk- 
ing round the choir, to display to us the effect of 
this dress, the fair santiagista was a model of 
majesty and grace. To judge from her replies to 
our questions, it would appear that the system of 
softening the severity of monastic seclusion, and 
of partial and occasional communication with the 
beings of the outer world, instead of producing 
more contentment in the minds of the recluses, 
may possibly tend to unsettle them, and render 
them more dissatisfied with their lot. When asked 
how-long she had inhabited the convent, she re- 
plied, with an unrestrained and most pathetic 
inflation of the chest, more eloquent than the 
loudest complaint, ‘A very long time; nearly 
twenty years.’ The white mantle, she told us, was 
an object the sight of which always gave birth to 
serious reflections, since it was destined not even 
to quit her after death, but to serve also for her 
shroud. bd ° * : 

“These nuns live less in community with each 
other than those of other convents; in fact, their 


dent single ladies. Each inhabits her own suite 
of apartments, and keeps her own servant. Her 
solitary repasts are prepared in her own separate 
kitchen, and at the hour chosen by herself. Once 
a year only, on the occasion of the festival of the 
patron apostle, the community assembles at dinner. 
The common refectory is at present let to stran- 
gers, together with other portions of the convent. 
The novice who wishes to enter this convent must 
be of good family (proof of noble descent being 
demanded up to grandfathers and grandmothers 
inclusive), and possessed of property. Of the en- 
trance of the present commendadora into the con- 
vent, thirty years since, a romantic story is related. 
She belongs to a family of rank in the province of 
La Mancha; and it is worth mentioning, that she 
recollects Espartero’s father, who, as she states, 
served a neighbouring family in the capacity of 
cowherd. A match de convenance had been ar- 
ranged for her by her parents, on the accomplish- 
ment of which they insisted the more rigidly from 
her being known to entertain an attachment, the 
object of which was disapproved. No resistance 
being of any avail, the wedding-day was named ; 
and she was taken to Toledo for the purpose of 
making the necessary purchases for the occasion. 
It so happened that she was received by a relative, 
a member of the community of Santiagistas; and 
whether she confided her pains to the bosom of 
this relative, and yielded to her persuasions, nuns 
being usually given to proselytism, or perhaps 
acting on the impulse of the moment, she declared, 
on the morning after her arrival, her resolution 
never to quit the convent; preferring, as she reso- 
lutely affirmed, an entire life of seclusion to an 
union with a man she detested. Instead, there- 
fore, of the wedding-dresses, a manton capilular 
was the only ornament purchased. The property 
of this establishment remaining, for the most part, 
in possession of the respective original possessors, 
and not forming acommon stock, the conscien- 
tious scruples of the revolution made an exception 
in its favour, owing to which it is not reduced to 
so destitute a condition as that of the other un- 
closed convents. The nuns of San Clemente, the 
principal convent of Toledo, and of which the 
abbess alone possessed private property, are re- 
duced to a life of much privation, as are also those 
of all the other convents. Some obtain presents 
in return for objects of manual industry, such as 
dolls’ chairs, and other similar toys. Those of San 
Clemente had, and still have, a reputation for supe- 
rior skill in confectionary. A specimen of their 
talent, of which I had an opportunity of judging in 
the house of a friend of the abbess, appeared to me 
to warrant the full extent of their culinary fame. 
They do not, however, exercise this art for gain. 
At San Clemente, and no doubt at all the others, 
the new government, besides the confiscation of all 
rents and possessions in money and land, seized 
the provisions of corn and fruits which they found 
on searching the attics of the building.” 

The district around Toledo is studded with an- 
cient castles, to many of which the accounts given 
of them annex biographical and historical sketches 
of much interest; but we must bid adieu to this 
paradisaical region, with an amusing earthly refer- 
ence to our countryman’s eccentric hostess in his 
city lodgings : 

“ She was a limping encyclopedia of the con- 
vents of Toledo ; and could announce each morn- 
ing, with the precision of an almanac, the name of 
the saint of the day, in what church or convent he 
was especially féed, and at what hour the ceremony 
would take place. She was likewise au fait of the 
foundation, ancient and modern annals, and pecu- 
liarities of every sort which belong to every reli- 
gious establishment of the many scores existing in 
Toledo. Her administration of the household af- 
fairs was admirably organised, owing to her ener- 
getic activity. Her love of cleanliness would fre- 
quently induce her to take the sweeping depart- 
ment into her own hands—a circumstance which 





life resembles in many respects that of indepen- 





was sure to render the operation doubly successful ; 








for the brooms, which in Toledo are not provided 
with handles or broomsticks, were exactly of a 
length suited to her stature. Before we take leave 
of her, here is one more of her original replies. 
I complained to her at breakfast that the eggs were 
not as fresh as usual; and, suiting the action to 
the word, approached the egg-cup containing the 
opened one so near to her, that the organs of sight 
and smell could not but testify to the justice of my 
reclamation. Shrugging her shoulders until they 
almost reached the level of the table, and with 
much contempt depicted on her countenance, 
* How could it be otherwise ?’ she exclaimed; ‘ the 
egg was taken a quarter of an hour ago from under 
the hen; but you have broken it at the wrong 
end,’ ”* 

From this big-and-little-endian dispute we re- 
move to Valladolid for a brief tarry : 

** It is impossible (observes Mr. W., noting the 
national characteristics) not to be struck by the 
intelligence and tact, independent of cultivation, 
which pervade all classes. Whether the denizens 
of these southern climes are indebted to the purity 
of their atmosphere for this gift of rapid percep- 
tion, in which they surpass our northern organi- 
sations, or to whatever cause they may owe it, 
the fact leads to involuntary speculation on what 
might have been the results in a country so dis- 
tinguished besides by its natural advantages, had 
the Arab supremacy lasted until our days. At a 
period when education was generally held in no 
estimation in Europe, the first care of almost.every 
sovereign of that race was usually directed to the 
establishment or improvement of the public schools, 
in which the sciences and languages were taught 
at the royal expense. No town being unprovided 
with its schools, it is difficult to imagine to what 
degree of superiority over the rest of Europe the 
continuation of such a system would have raised a 
people so gifted as to be capable of supplying, by 
natural intelligence, the aliost universal absence 
of information and culture. You continually meet 
with such instances of uncultivated intelligence as 
the following. I was occupied in sketching in a 
retired part of the environs of Madrid, when a 
ragged, half-naked boy, not more than ten or 
eleven -years of age, and employed in watching 
sheep, having to pass near me, stopped to examine 
my work. He remained for nearly a quarter of an 
hour perfectly still, making no movement except that 
of his eyes, which continually travelled from the 
paper to the landscape, and back from that to the 
paper. At length, going away, he exclaimed, ‘Que 
paciencia, Dios mio!’ The following is an example 
of the absence of cultivation, where it might have 
been expected to exist. A student leaving the 
university of Toledo, at the age of twenty-seven, 
told me he had studied there eleven years, and had _ 
that day received his diploma of barrister, which, 
when sent to Madrid, where it would be backed by 
the sanction of the minister, would authorise him 
to practise his profession in any town throughout 
Spain. In the course of the same conversation, he 
asked me whether Russia was not situated in the 





* This reminds us! Do any of our readers remember 
the story of ‘‘ Eggs seven hundred years old?” On the 8th 
of September, 1842, while some labourers, as is confidently 
told, were sinking a pond on the peers of a Mr. Greer- 
field of Saltfleetby, a village in the northern parts of the 
county of Lincoln, they discovered at the depth of eleven 
feet beneath the surface of the earth a hen’s nest, con- 
taining eleven eggs in an excellent state of preservation, 
embedded in the solid earth. A gentleman present imme- 
diately tasted one of them, and found it quite sweet and 
good, and some of the others were subsequently used in 
puddings, which proved equal in every respect to eg 
newly laid. The soil contiguous to the nest was a strong 
clay, and hard as the solid rock, and required extraordi- 
nary efforts on the part of the workmen to penetrate it; 
some portions of which adhered to the eggs with the great- 
est tenacity, and had all the appearance of being petrified. 
Mr. Windley, of Grimoldby, near Louth, obtained pos- 
session of one of these eggs, which he purposed preserving 
for the inspection of the curious. Some persons have sup- 
posed these ogee to be antediluvian ; but, adds the relator, 
it is more probable they were coeval with the submerged 
forests sometimes seen at low-water mark on the eastern 
coast df Lincolnshire, and which would fix their date about 
the twelfth century, —E£d. L. G, 
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Mediterranean, and whether England did not form 
a portion of that country. Tact and good manners 
are so universal among. the lower classes, that a 

more familiar intercourse than we are accustomed 
" to can be allowed between persons of different 
ranks. Those of the highest class are seen, during 
a journey, dining at the same table with their ser- 
vants, and on all other occasions entering into 
conversation with them. This intercourse of good 
nature and good understanding, universally exist- 
ing between superiors and inferiors, and which is 
never known to degenerate into familiarity, would 
preserve Spain a long time from revolutions of a 
popular origin— were she left to herself. |The 
Spaniard of the lowest station has as considerable 
an idea of his personal consequence as a marquis, 
and maintains with his equals all the forms of high 
breeding. If you stop to listen to the discussions 
of a knot of ragged children playing at marbles, 
you will hear them address each other by the title 
of senor. The urbanity and polish which prevails 
throughout all classes is genuine, and the result of 
good-nature. This is proved by their readiness to 
render all sorts of services as soon as they are 
acquainted with you, and even before, and that 
notwithstanding their suspicion and dislike of 
strangers, a disposition for which they have ample 
cause.”” 

“ It is curious to trace this in their favourite 
sayings or proverbs (refrans), by which the na- 
tional peculiarities of character are admirably de- 
picted. Of these no people possess so complete a 
collection. The following is one which expresses 
the feeling to which I allude: 

‘El Marques de Santa Cruz hizé 
Un palacio en el Viso : 
Porque pudé, y porque quisé.’ 
or, translated, 
‘ What could induce Sir Santa Cruz to 
Build a house the Viso close to 1— 
He had the money, and he chose to.’” 

To this humorous tag of maccaronic verse we 
will not attempt to offer any solid extract, but 
with another anecdote complete our borrowings: 


Knight-Nun of the military order of Santiago. 





“ Conversing on the subject of a play acted in 
Paris, in which an Englishman cut a ridiculous 
figure, a lady present remarked, that, no doubt, 
in the London theatres the French were not 
spared; upon which the Frenchman I allude to, 
a person possessed of superior intelligence, ex- 
claimed, ‘ How could that be; since there was no- 
thing about a Frenchman that could be laughed 
at?’ ” 

We have only to add, that we. have left all the 
southern journey untouched, nor even glanced at 
the glorious Murillos of Seville, and the author’s 
criticisms upon them and other works of high art, 





shi. 





clear and , and founded on extensive study, 
but happily relieved of the nonsensical jargon of 
the pseud i . who, under a torrent of 
vague verbiage and technical phraseology, conceals 
his total ignorance of the great principles on 
which all art is founded, and the purposes to 
which alone it can be profitably directed. There 
are one or two passing allusions of a facetious 
kind—very slight and almost unobservable—but 
we have been altogether so pleased with the work, 
that we cannot help wishing their tiny discord had 
been omitted from one of the most agreeable and 
instructive publications of the day. 





Portal of San Telmo, Seyille, 
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The Fall of the Nau Soung ; a Tale of the Mogul Con- 
quest of China. By A. L. Lymburner. 3 vols. 
Saunders and Otley. 

Tue author is somewhat mistaken in supposing 
that we have not very complete expositions of the 
customs and manners of China extant in our lite- 
rature. The Chinese Exhibition at Knightsbridge 
alone might convince him of the contrary. But 
still, his attempt to illustrate a period, and an im- 
portant one, of Chinese history, by a tale, is very 
acceptable, when our relations with the Celestial 
Empire are gradually becoming more and more in- 
timate. The difficulty of imparting an interest to 
this design is nearly insurmountable; and there- 
fore we must say, that onr commendation of the 
work must be more to the reader desirous of know- 
ing the historical epoch, than to the reader for 
merely novel or romantic entertainment. Labor 
superabat opus is the greatest danger Mr. Lymbur- 
ner has to fear; for he has acquitted himself ably 
of a very uninviting task. The reflex of his pic- 
tures bears upon the present day; for China is 
little changed; and in this lies the most applicable 
merit of his curious views of a curious people, 
whilst they were passing under the yoke, where 
they still remain, but with strong indications of a 
mighty change, and not long to be waited for. Not 
very young folks now reading this will live to see 
China more Chinese, and less (if at all) Tartar. 


The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By John Aber- 
crombie, M.D. 8vo, pp. 197. London, J. Mur- 
Tay. 

Inquiries into the Intellectual Powers, Sc. 
Pp. 364. The same. 

Tue former is‘a seventh, the latter a twelfth edition ; 

and when so much trash distracts the public mind— 

the weeds choking the flowers, and marring the 
roduct of useful grain—it is'gratifying to see pub- 
ications of this kind forcing their way through the 
luxuriant tangle, and asserting their right to the 
consideration of rational and intellectual beings. 

With Dr. Abercrombie metaphysics will be found 

neither dry nor perplexing: he teaches us to ex- 

amine our own nature, and, so to speak, ascertain 

(we would not employ the Americanism, realise) 

ourselves, in a very delightful manner. 


Letters to the Right Hon. Lord J. Russell, M.P., on 
the Corn-Laws. From E. S. Cayley, Esq., M.P. 
Pp. 31. J. Ollivier. 

Two temperate and well-reasoned letters on a sub- 

ject of the utmost national importance, 


Introduction to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets, 
§c. By H. N. Coleridge. Pp. 322. London, 
Murray. 

WE notice this not merely as a third edition, justly 
called for by the merits of the work, but to men- 
tion, in reference to the map of the Troas which is 
prefixed to it, that a very learned, and in our opi- 
nion conclusive, paper on the topography of this 
renowned Plain has been read during several suc- 
cessive meetings of the Royal Society of Literature ; 
of which, when finished, we.trust to lay a distinct 
epitome before our readers. It is one of the most 
interesting questions of all antiquity. 


Margaret Capel: a Novel. By the Author of “ The 
Clandestine Marriage.” 3 vols. Bentley. 

Iv we are to have a “ Novel,” let us have a real 
one—one, for instance, with a heroine like Margaret 
Capel, with “a profusion of bright hair, of a rich 
deep brown, falling in low bands over cheeks of 
velvet softness, where the warm colour glowed like 
gathered rose-leaves upon the pure white surface ; 
a small accurate nose ; short curved lips, as red and 
almost as transparent as rubies; and long almond- 
shaped blue eyes, with a fringe of black lashes, 
curved outwards from the upper and under lid, so 
as to deepen and almost change: the colour of the 
eye itself.” The rest is answerable to the sample; 
yet there is a common-sense, and tolerably playful, 
account of common life, in the whole display of 
male and female character and incidents which 
lead to the genuine dénouement of fictious life. 


Idem. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Jan. 13th.—(First meeting of the season.) Sir 
J. Rennie, president, in the chair. The paper 
read was, “ A description of the machinery erected 
by Messrs. Maudslay sons and Field at the Mi- 
nories Station for working the London and Black- 
wall Railway,” by Mr. A. J. Robertson. The 
railway is about 3} miles in length, built upon 
arches, and worked by two pairs of stationary en- 
gines of 400-horse power and 200-horse power re- 
spectively, at the Minories and Blackwall termini. 
Wire ropes of 3§ inches in circumference, or 1} 
inch diameter, formed of four strands, each ‘com- 
posed of forty-two wires, extend along the length 
of the railway, guided by grooved pulleys, and 
coiled alternately at each extremity on drums, 
which are worked by the engines. The carriages 
are attached to the ropes by “ grips” which can be 
detached at pleasure, and the carriages are arrested 
by breaks, so as to deliver their passengers at the 
numerous stations along the line; from whence 
about two-thirds of the amount of traffic is ob- 
tained. The carriages travel alternately along 
either line; and the signals for starting and the 
general working of the line are given by the elec- 
tro-telegraph. At first some difficulty was expe- 
rienced from the repeated fracture of the hemp rope 
which was then used: wire ropes, with swivels at 
given distances, were however adopted; and at 
present, in about two thousand journeys each way 
in each month, not above two fractures occur. Mr. 
Stephenson and Mr. Bidder, who with other mem- 
bers took part in the discussion, gave some curious 
particulars of the difficulty arising from the twist- 
ing of the rope, which was the cause of the de- 
struction of the hemp rope, which had not any 
swivels in it. The cause of the torsion could not 
be satisfactorily accounted for; but it was con- 
ceived that the circumstance of the rope being 
lapped under the drum at the Blackwall end, and 
over the drum at the Minories end, might have 
some influence in the matter. The paper entered 
at length into the details of the construction of the 
engines and machinery, and was illustrated by 
some good drawings. 

In the discussion it was stated that the rope now 
used was formed of six strands laid round a 
hempen core, each strand composed of six wires 
also laid round a hempen core; that there was 
an evidence of very early corrosion wherever the 
wire came in contact with the hemp core. The 
power required to move the rope alone was about 
200-horse power with a hemp rope, and with the 
wire rope, on account of greater weight, it required 
about 250-horse power. The wind also had great 
effect upon the trains, which were on an average 
heavier than on any locomotive line. As to the 
question of expense, that point must not be con- 
sidered abstractedly—it must be remembered that 
the traffic could not be carried on at the requisite 
speed by locomotives, if they had required to stop 
seven times in 3} miles: it was therefore a ques- 
tion whether the system of rope-traction, by which 
the traffic could be conveyed at a given speed, or 
whether the intermediate traffic, should be aban- 
doned. The latter, commercially speaking, could 
not be done; and the rope-system was persevered 
in. - The expense of working the engines and rope 
was stated to be about fourteen pence per train 
per mile. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 12th.— Lord Colchester, president, in the 
chair. Three new members were elected. The 
paper read was a continuation of Mr. Layard’s 
account of Khuzistan, which, as we stated when 
reporting the reading of the first portion, will not, 
we regret to say, bear to be abridged without losing 
all its value, which consists in minute details of 
the geographical features of the country. 














LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Remarkable Discovery in Egyptian History. 

Tue president, Mr. Hallam, in the chair. The 
continuation of the topographical paper on the 
Troad, translated from the German by Mr. Patrick 
Colquhoun, was postponed in consequence of the 
absence of Mr. Hamilton, whose knowledge of the 
subject had rendered its reading by him (with oc- 
casional remarks) so much more valuable; and 
Mr. Osburn read a very interesting communication 
by Mr. Birch, on the Egyptian obelisk in the At- 
Meidan at Constantinople. As the inscription on 
this celebrated monument throws a new and strik- 
ing light upon the annals and chronology of Egypt, 
in connexion with Bible History, we have much 
gratification in being the first to lay before the 
public the discovery made by our Countryman, 
who has translated it so successfully. .The hie- 
roglyphics record the fact that Thothmosis III., the 
erector of the memorial, who reigned 1736 years 
B.c., had pushed his conquests as far as Naharaim, 
or Mesopotamia. The monolith shrine, commonly 
called the sanctuary of Karnac (which is now in 
the magasin of the Louvre), is a monument of the 
same reign; and Mr. Birch announced that he had 
examined the copy of the long hieroglyphic in- 
scription which covers it, published by the society 
in 1823, and found it to refer to the same trans- 
action. He also announced the important fact, that 
he had found there the names of the two chief 
cities of ancient Mesopotamia, Babylon and Nine- 
veh. The latter had before been read by Cham- 
pollion on another monument; the former is Mr. 
Birch’s own discovery. Mr. Osburn, than whom 
there is no Egyptian scholar more competent to 
give an authoritative opinion, took the opportunity 
of congratulating this society upon this first step 
towards any thing like precise information on the 
subject of the foreign names inscribed on the mo- 
numents of ancient Egypt. He also explained that 
another foreign name occurring in the inscription 
on the sanctuary, written in hieroglyphics by the 
consonants r, d, and n, he had himself ascertained 
to be that of the founders of Aradus, an ancient city 
of Pheenicia, situated on the Mediterranean to the 
north of Tyre. The name often occurs in the hie- 
roglyphic legends of the conquests of the successors 
of Thothmosis, where the people are said to consist 
of two divisions. The lower or northern division 
was called by the Hebrews the Arvadites (Arvadin, 
as the Pheenicians would have written it) ; the upper 
or southern division was afterwards called Rephaim. 
A great many other names—indeed, we may note 
those of all the principal foreign nations inscribed 
on these monuments—are now satisfactorily ascer- 
tained: an immense advance is thus made in the 
cultivation of this difficult branch of literature, 
and one that will elucidate many most interesting 
points in the earliest histories of mankind. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Jan. 14th.—Mr. Pettigrew in the chair. After the 
announcement of the election of a number of new 
associates (among whom were Sir William Chat- 
terton and Mr. Alderman Moon), and of the Hon. 
Ridley Colborne as a member of the central com- 
mittee, Mr. Roach Smith read a paper by Mr. 
Jewit, of Shrewsbury, on the church and hospital 
St. Giles, in the neighbourhood of that town. St. 
Giles’s was originally a hospital of lepers; and Mr. 
Jewit’s paper was rendered amusing by some cu- 
rious anecdotes of similar establishments, and of 
the adventures of the relics of St. Winifred. The 
architectural description of the church was illus- 
trated by drawings. 

Mr. Fairholt exhibited a series of well-executed 
tracings of the fresco-paintings recently discovered 
in Carpenters’ Hall, and read an interesting re- 
port on them, and on the history of the hall, the 
older parts of which appear to be of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. It was stated (as we 
noticed last week), that in the great fire of-Lon- 
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don, Carpenters’ Hall, though literally surrounded 
by the flames, yet escaped destruction. From 
entries in the company’s books, quoted by Mr. 
Fairholt, it appears that at the time of the fire 
the carpenters were preparing for their annual 
dinner, and that in consequence of the disaster 
it was determined that the intended festivities 
should be changed for a frugal repast. The hall 
was subsequently lent to other companies whose 
halls had been burnt, and to the lord mayor. Mr. 
Fairholt concluded by remarking on the fine exe- 
cution of the paintings just discovered; he ob- 
served that they were in a frail condition, but he 
‘deprecated the proposal which is reported to have 
been made, to restore them; which would at once 
destroy their value as works of art or relics of anti- 
quity. Mr. Fairhole’s opinion on this subject ap- 
peared to be shared by the whole meeting. At the 
conclusion of this paper, the chairman announced 
that exact copies of these paintings, engraved on 
four copper plates, would accompany the fourth 
number of the Journal of the Association, which 
will be ready for delivery at the end of the month. 

Mr. Crofton Croker read the paper, written by 
the Marquis of Worcester, so well known by his 
“Century of Inventions” (see last Gazette), com- 
municated by the Duke of Beaufort, in whose 
archives it is preserved. This paper, which is 
in the form of a speech intended to be made 
before the House of Lords, is accompanied by 
a letter to the king, Charles II., then newly 
raised to the throne, submitting it for his ap- 
-proval, The marquis offers to furnish a troop of 
-horse at his own expense, to make four “caus2ys’’ 
.of two miles long, leading into the city of London 
from different sides, according to the pleasure of 
the lord mayor; and some other equally liberal 
proposals; to be paid out of the profits of his jord- 
ship’s “ water-commanding machine,” which latter 
was to be secured to him by an act of parliament. 
There is nothing in the document itself to throw 
light on the nature of this machine ; but it is evi- 
dent that its effects were to be very powerful, and, 
compared with some passages in the ‘‘Century of 
Taventions,”’ it is supposed that it might be a steam- 
engine. Mr.. Croker stated that the Duke of 
‘Beaufort possesses the king’s answer, in which he 
very coldly rejects the whole project. It would be 
singular if the insouciance of the merry monarch 
should have been the cause of retarding for a cen- 
tury and a half the introduction of that mighty 
agent by which society is now making such rapid 
strides. ‘The marquis concludes his memorial with 
an account of the immense sums of money ex- 
pended by himself and his father in the royal 
cause during the civil wars, amounting in all to 
upwards of nine hundred thousand pounds. 

The whole evening was occupied by the reading 
of these papers, which gave rise to very little dis- 
cussion. Mr. Croker gave a brief report of the ex- 
cavations and researches made under the direction 
of the Duchess of Beaufort and Lord Albert Co- 
nyngham, the president -of the Association, on the 
site of the Roman villa recently discovered in the 
park at Badminton, and promised a more detailed 
report when the excavations shall be completed. 

. He exhibited a beautiful little bronze statuette, and 
three intaglios, found on this occasion. There also 
lay on the table papers with illustrations of differ- 
ent kinds ; by the Rev. Beale Post, on discoveries 
.of interesting Roman remains on the estate of Mr. 
Lewis, near Cox Heath, Kent; by Mr. Prior and 
Mr. Pretty, on the remains of Leeds Priory, Kent, 
which have been discovered, like the relics de- 
scribed by Mr. Beale Post, during excavations 
made within the last few days; by Mr. M. A. 
Lower, on further discoveries made on the site of 
the Priory of Lewiz; and by Mr. Syer Cuming, on 
the hilt of a Highland claymore, ornamented with 
-rude portraits of the old Pretender,-found on the 
field of Culloden. 

Mr. Pettigrew, in closing the business of the 
evening, alluded to the publication of the names of 
the members of the British Archeological Associ- 





ation in the list of the members of the Archzlogi- 
cal Institute ; and made a similar statement to that 
which we gave in our last number, He said, that 
after the latter body had given up its pretensions 
to the name of the association, by its change of 
title, the central committee had hoped that it would 
now be allowed to pursue in peace researches of a 
more profitable kind than the unfortunate discus- 
sions which had troubled its repose during the last 
year; and that we must all regret that this expec- 
tation should be disturbed by what could only be 
looked upon as an act of aggression ; for, consider- 
ing all the circumstances, it could not be looked 
upon asa mistake. He pointed out the extreme 
delicacy with which the central committee of the 
Association had acted with regard to its list of 
names during the last year, having carefully erased 
that of every one who could be ascertained to- 
have left its ranks, and having, previous to pub- 
lishing its complete list, issued a circular, giving 
every one an opportunity of deciding as to the 
party to which he would belong. He said that the 
great number of letters of complaint which had 
been sent to the officers of the Association on this 
subject, had induced the committee to think that 
this statement ought to be made at the public 
meeting of the Association, particularly as it ap- 
pears that the list thus published by the Archzolo- 
gical Institute must stand uncorrected during the 
next year. Mr. Pettigrew’s remarks were distin- 


guished by their tone of moderation. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan, 8d.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the chair. The 
secretary read a memorandum from the Rev. R. 
8, Hardy, of Negombo, in Ceylon, communicating 
from Singalese sources a few observations cn the 
Buddhist practice of cave-digging for devotional 
purposes, in reference to the work of Mr. Fer- 
gusson, published in the society’s Journal. Mr. 
Hardy thinks there is evidence for concluding 
that asceticism prevailed in India previous to the 
date of Yautama Buddha; and that the votaries 
worshipped in caves, although none of these caves 
may be found in existence. He believes, also, 
that caves were not unfrequent in the time of 
Buddha, and that they subsequently increased con- 
siderably: not less than sixty-four were connected 
with the city of Anurajapura. A Cingalese work 
of the fifth century mentions paintings on a cave- 
temple, and the walls of some visited by Mr. Hardy 
are covered with paintings, like those on the con- 
tinent, to which the excavations generally are si- 
milar in character, though of less elaborate archi- 
tecture, The writer has not been able exactly to 
identify any of the caves mentioned by Mr. Fer- 
gusson with those of the Cingalese records; but 
he quotes a passage from a legend of a visit of 
Buddha to the Nerbudda, which, he thinks, refers, 
undoubtedly, to the caves of Ajunta. 

The reading of the paper of Mr. Masson, “ On 
the route from Seleucia to Ecbatana, as detailed by 
Isidorus of Chara,” was concluded. Some no- 
tice of this paper has already appeared in our co- 
lumns, with reference to the site of Bagistan, the 
present Bihistun, and the great inscriptions and 
sculptures there, of which accurate drawings and 
complete and satisfactory translations have been re- 
cently received from Major Rawlinson. Mr. Mas- 
son’s paper refers only to that part of the frag- 
ment remaining of Isidorus which details the route 
above named; and hé was induced to write it from 
having himself travelled that route, and having 
been thus enabled to verify the extraordinary ex- 
actness of the ancient historians. He wished also 
to aid in refuting the conclusion drawn by Arch- 
deacon Williams, that Ecbatana, or Apobatani, as 
it is named by Isidorus, is the modern Ispahan, 
Mr. Masson observed, that the route being through 
a country now, as it was in the age of Isidorus, a 
sandy desert, interspersed with a few cultivable 
patches, on which alone the towns and villages 
could be built, must have been nearly the same 
then as now, and readily identified, the chances of 





error being reduced within very moderate limits. 
The route of Isidorus gives a distance of 129 
schceni, which being multiplied by 2}, the number 
of English miles in the lesser schcenus, the one 
most commonly used, gives 322}. Now, the dis- 
tance from Bagdad (which is at no great distance 
from Seleucia to Hamadan), as measured by Mr. 
Webb, the surveyor attached to the mission of Sir 
John Macdonald, is 3234 miles,—a remarkable 
coincidence, and one which, though from the dif- 
ference of the modes of measurement, and partial 
separation of routes, must owe its extraordinary 
closeness probably to accident, yet proves that the 
measures of Isidorus are worthy of all confidence. 
The distance of Seleucia to Ispahan being nearer 
to 500 miles (424 in a straight line, according to 
Mr. Williams), that gentleman concludes that the 
schoenus was equal to the royal parasang of Persia. 
We have not space to follow the detailed course of 
Mr. Masson, who examines the route of Isidorus 
step by step; but we are of opinion that, by his 
rigorous investigations of every place named in the 
somewhat meagre ancient itinerary, and by the 
comparison of names of places where possible, he 
has demonstrated that the conclusion arrived at by 
the majority of geographers is the only one tena- 
ble, and that consequently Ecbatana, or Apobatana, 
is the modern Hamadan. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Jan, 8th.—Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr. J. Adey 
Repton exhibited a number of paintings on panel 
of the sixteenth century, from a castle in Essex. 

Mr. Thomas Lott communicated to the society 
a Ms. in the archives of the corporation of Lon- 
don, entitled: 

*‘The true order, conduyt, and cawse of the muster 
wiiehe was wate and qponek howe bs ment high, noble, 

n yssan : mry . xy the cy- 
tesews of Lomaoh, the viijeh day of lay, yn’ the xxxjet 
yere of his most noble and psperous reign.” 

This paper, which was of considerable length, 
and excited much interest, from being couched in 
the quaint language of the day, stated the object 
of the kyngs highnesse in this muster was “ to 
pvde for the defence of owtward invasyons whiche 
myght happe to be moved or attemptyd agaynst 
the realme of England ;” and further states, “ that 
the cancard and venemous serpent Paule, bysshoppe 
of Rome, by that archetrayter Reygnold Pole, ev- 
emy to Godds worde and hys owne naturall coun- 
trey, had moved, excyted, and styrred dyvse great 
prynces and potentates of Chrystendome, not 
alonely to envade thys realme of England w* mor- 
talle warre, but also by fyer and sworde to extermyn 
and utterly to destroye the hole nacon and genacon 
of the same.” 

It then stated “the kyngs travayle in erecting 
blocke houses and fortyfycacons, bulwarks, and 
causing the Rryght honorable and valyant captayn 
Lorde Wylim Erle: of Southampton, and great ad- 
myralle of England, to put hys navy yn a redynes.” 
“The comysson to the right worshipfull St Wyl- 
lyam Fforman, knyght, Lorde Mayer of London, 
and hys brethren the aldermen,” to muster their 
civic forces is then stated. The “harnesses and 
wepons” are minutely described; viz. “ jakks, 
brygandynes, cotes of fence, bowes, arrowes, hal- 
bards, bylls, polaxes, moryse pykes, handgonnes, 
splents, sculls,” &c. The dresses were also very 
splendid, being “cotes of sylke, bassenetts, w" 
turbes of sylke sett w" broches, arches, and fethers, 
polaxes, gylted brestplates covyd w" sylv' bullyon 
and chaynes of golde, cotes of blacke velvett and 
satten dobletts, %c. Uyfficers in cotes of whyte 
damaske, halbardiers, attending the alderman capt" 
of the gonns, drommes, archars, dromslatts, &c. 
The recorder, yn faire armor, apparelled in a cote 
of blacke velvett, w" a twoo hand sworde on his 
shoulder, and iiij halbardiers in lether jerkyns.” 
The progress from “Saint Jamys Fielde ynto 
Chepe,” &c. is then stated, 

The paper concluded thus: 

“To reporte what good order the cytezens kept 
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yn passyng forward, what payne the uyffeters bothe 
on horsseback and fote tooke yn keeping the soul- 
ders in araye, how ryche the juells, chaynes, and 
appe"! were, how many goodly,'talle, and comly men 
were there, and the nombre of the same, my wytt 
ys insufficient to expresse or my penne to write. 
Not to forget them that tarryd at home and stoyde 
yn the stretes, for the one_without the other shew- 
eth not the hole passover of the city. But whats" 
was doon, and what payne soev’ was takyn, all was 
to the cytezens a great gladness. As to theym 
whiche w" blast and wynde could sve theyre sove- 
ryn lord Kynge Henry the Eight, whose high ma- 
jestye, w" hys noble enfant Prynce Edward, they 
dayly pray unto God Almighty longe to preserve 
y® helthe, honor, and prosperytye.”’* 

Mr. Lott stated in his accompanying letter that 
the account of this “muster” has not been pub- 
lished, although many accounts of the pageants 
called the “‘ marching watches” had been published: 
one, for instance, in the Harleian mss, 

‘“* A boke conteyning the manner and order of a 
watche to be used in the cittie of London, upon the 
even and night of Saint John Baptist and Saint 
Peeter, as in tyme past hath bene accustomed.” Ms. 
vol. ix. Harl. Miscellany. Harleian Collection, No. 
3741. 

It is needless to add, that the “ martchinge- 
watche,” called by Stowe “ the midsummer watch,” 
was a mere military pageant, strikingly useless and 
absurd, and far better calculated to break the peace 
than to preserve it. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK:— 
Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m. ; Chemical, 8 p.m.; Medical, 
8 P.M. 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.M.; Horticultural, 2 p.m.; Civil 
Engineers (anniversary meeting), 8 P.m.; Syro-Egyptian, 


P.M. 
Wednesday.—Geological, 8} p.m.; London Institution, 
7 p.m.; Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.; Antiquaries, 8 rp.m.; R. 8. of 
Literature, 4 p.m. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m. 
s Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 4 p.m.; Westminster Medical, 
P.M. 








FINE ARTS. 


Arter their autumnal nap, the Fine Arts, in Publi- 
cation and Exhibition, begin again to resume their 
vivacity and excitement of public interést. In 
going through and discussing their various claims, 
we shall consequently have enough to do; espe- 
cially as there are some works, hitherto unre- 
viewed by the Literary Gazette, which nevertheless 
bear with immediate and considerable effect upon 
our National School, and the Progress which re- 
cent circumstances have called upon it to make. 


4 Manual of Fresco and Encaustic Painting. By 
W. B. Sarsfield Taylor. Pp. 214. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Tuovcn of two years’ standing, deserves to be 

mentioned, en passant, as containing (agreeably to 

its title-page) “ample instructions for executing 
works of these descriptions; with an historical 
memoir of these arts from the earliest periods.” 

From Egypt, through Greece, Rome, and the 

Middle Ages, to England in Anno Domini 1841, 

when a new impulse was given to fresco-painting 

in this country, the author traces it; cites a mul- 
titude of examples in all countries, and describes 
the many ways of preparing the materials for re- 
ceiving and executing such pictures: Of caseum 
as a cement he speaks in the most eulogistic terms, 
and expresses a hope that no clever fellow with 
modern patents may be allowed to shut this valu- 
able discovery up from the world. For informa- 
tion to general readers and instruction to artists, 


_ We shall only add, at this late date, the present 


little volume is well worthy of preservation for 
reference and intelligence. 





* It is a great pity that the valuable archives of the city 
= — remain uncatalogued, and, it may be said, un- 





Theory of the Fine Arts, An Introductory Lecture 
delivered in the Classical Theatre of King’s College, 
London, May 24, 1844. By W. Dyce, M.A. Prof. 
of Fine Arts to the College. Pp. 37. J. Burns. 

From Mr. Dyce’s ability and comprehensive know- 

ledge of every branch of his subject, it might be 

anticipated that he would in this lecture embrace 
the grand leading principles of the arts; and if 
briefly, yet clearly and instructively. And these few 
pages offer a striking illumination of a particular 
theory ; dwelling more than is quite agreeable to 
us on the “ Science of Asthetics,” which, with its 
cant language, has become a perfect farce in English 
pseudo-criticism. ‘ Most people among us,” he 
observes, “indeed, judging by current opinion and 
prejudice, are accustomed to believe, or to take for 
granted without consideration, that the Fine Arts, 
at the best, involve only certain questions of taste, 
about which there is no disputing ; and that if they 
have any relation to science at all, it is for the 
most part extremely vague, undefinable, and un- 
satisfactory.” This opinion he contests; and 
divides art into three systems, “the Egyptian, 

Pagan Greek, and Christian.” The latter he again 

subdivides into “five epochs or schools, which I 

term respectively the Christian-Pagan, the Bar- 

baric, the Ascetic, the Pagan-Christian, and the 

Sensual ;”’ upon which he offers the following re- 

marks: “The arts began to assume their new 

form under the influence of Christianity, while 
classical art was yet flourishing, although debased; 
that is to say, almost immediately after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. For a consider- 
able period, as might be expected, the early Chris- 
tian artists made use of the then current style or 
manner, and their works only differed fron those 
of Pagan artists of equal merit, in the use to which 
the current style was applied, and in the subjects 
represented. This age, or epoch, reaching as low 
as the sixth century,-I therefore term the Christian- 

Pagan, since it was Christian in its intention, 

while its form remained in a great degree Pagan. 

The second age, which I have called Barbaric, 

commences with the extinction of Pagan art, and 

the rise of a positively new and characteristic 
style, which is known by various names, corre- 
sponding with the countries where it flourished,— 
such as Byzantine, Lombard, Rhenish, Saxon, or 

Norman. ‘This epoch terminates in Italy with the 

revival of the arts towards the end of the thirteenth 

century, and with us and more northern nations 
perhaps a little earlier,—about the period of the 
introduction of the pointed style of architecture. 

The third or Ascetic period,—and which [ so term, 

as in the case of the Barbavic, from its intrinsic 

character,—is- that during which Christian art 
reached its highest point of excellence. It brings 
us down to the revival of Pagan taste, towards the 
end of the fifteenth century in Italy, and with us 
somewhat later, when the school arose which I 
term Pagan-Christian, because it presents a kind 
of antithesis to the earliest form of Christian art; 
in the one, Christian ideas having been superin- 
duced on the debased forms of paganism; in the 
other, the forms of paganism having been revived 
and superinduced on a debased condition of Chris- 
tian sentiment. And, lastly, the school which has 
been termed by Italian critics that of the Natural- 
isti, or followers of nature, and which I denominate 
the Sensual, as opposed to the Ascetic, arose about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and is dis- 
tinguished by neglect of the ancient and approved 
types of sacred persons and things, and the sub- 
stitution of a comparatively vulgar and unspiritual 
imitation of nature.’ The author then resumes 
his opening view, and goes on to contend for the 
reality of a Science of Fine Art more than music, 
which, though reckoned a science, does not, he 
argues, come within the definition of the term; 

and after a comparison, thus concludes: “If I 

remove the Fine Arts and their science out of the 

domain of physics, it is only to elevate them into 
the higher province of the science of mind. .Their 
science, in fact, constitutes a section of the science 





of morals; and if its elevation to.this higher sphere 
deprives it of the kind of certainty which belongs 
to the demonstrations of physics and mathematics, 
all that can be said is, that it shares the difficulty 
which invests every question of a moral nature. 
We are not able to determine the exact relation 
subsisting between our conscience of right and 
wrong and that judgment termed esthetic, by which 
we perceive beauty aad the want of it in external 
things; but this much is certain, that both are 
dependent on the relative and original constitution 
of our minds; and the operation and results of 
both have this peculiar characteristic, that while 
the actions or works which proceed from them are 
more or less imperfect and indeterminate, they are 
sufficiently perfect and determinate to lead us to 
determinate conclusions.” 


Patronage of British Art. An Historical. Sketch, 

&c. By John Pye. 8vo, pp. 422. Longmans. 
Mr. Pre is no theorist. He is a practical man, 
and he speaks of facts and known individuals, 
whether artists, connoisseurs,* or patrons. The 
volume is one of much oddity, and contains a large 
amount of curious information connected with the 
condition of the arts in London during more than 
a century. The foundations of the Royal Aca- 
demy, the British Institution, Artists’ Funds, &c., 
the progress of book-embellishments, now carried 
to such a pitch, biographical notices, &c. afford 
much matter which the author of his own know- 
ledge renders both interesting and applicable to 
questions of importance still pending. The ad- 
mission. of engravers into the Royal Academy is 
treated of with great circumstantiality and at great 
length. Of engraving the following are striking 
anecdotes : 

“In 1819, Mr. J. O. Robinson purchased the 
stock of the late Messrs. Boydel, and, in connexion 
with Mr. Hurst, carri.d on the business of print- 
sellers and publishers. In May 1822, they entered 
into a written agreement to pay Sir Thomas Law- 
rence 3000/. per annum for the exclusive privilege 
of having plates engraved from his pictures. 
Among the projects of Messrs. Hurst and Robin- 
son, were the portrait of the Duke of York, and 
the two children (called ‘ Nature’), engraved by G. 
T. Doo; the ‘ Little Red-Riding-Hood,’ engraved 
by Lane; and the portrait of George the Fourth, 
engraved by Finden. For the privilege of engrav- 
ing these, and two or three other subjects which 
were never finished, all from the pencil of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Messrs. Hurst and Robinson 
paid that distinguished artist 10,0007. Mr. Wilkie 
received 1200 guineas for the picture of ‘ The 
Chelsea Pensioners,’ painted for the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; and 12007. from Messrs. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves (who, after the failure of Messrs. Hurst 
and Robinson in 1825-6, purchased their stock), 
for the privilege of having the print engraved from 
it.” 

On the general subject it is said : 

“ The whole current of events in the rise and 





* “*There is no enjoying a picture in peace while the 
| ae one f is expatiating on its beauties. All pleasure is 
destroyed, all improvement prevented, when 

The connoisseur his cabinet displays, 

And levies heavy penalties of praise ; 

Exacts your admiration without end, 

Watches your eye, nor waits till you commend. 
Neither politeness nor prudence will allow you to dissent, 
however erroneous you may think his remarks, or mis« 
placed his panegyric; for, in the present day, when old 
pictures bear a price so extraordinary, to hint a doubt of 
the various and often incompatible merits which the 
owner of the celebrated work chooses to ascribe to it, 
seems not only an insult but an injury, since it tends to 
depreciate his property, as well as to disparage his taste.’ 
—Shee’s Rhymes on Art. * Some years since, a very honest 

entleman (a rough man) came to me, and amongst other 

iscourse, with abundance of civility, invited me to his 
house. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘a picture by Rubens; ’tis a 
rare good one. Mr. —— came t’other day to see it, and 
says “tis a copy. G—d d—n him, if any one says that 
picture is a copy, I'll break his head! Pray, Mr, Rich- 
ardson, will you come and give me your opinion of it?’ 
—Richardson’s Discourse on the Science of a Connoisseur. 
The value of property of doubtful originality must always 
be yery precarious.” : 
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progress of British art and patronage, recorded up 
to the same period in the preceding pages, is pre- 
sumed to be conclusive evidence that the leading 
artists lived in the midst of neglect, and sought to 
emancipate themselves by obtaining the patronage 
of the crown. They were themselves distinguished 
by talents and by genius, which had been cultiva- 
ted in the private academy of St. Martin’s Lane, 
and improved by travel. But they aimed at estab- 
lishing a Royal Academy for the future education 
of artists, as though their own false — had 
been occasioned either by deficiency of talent or by 
deficiency of numbers; instead of its having been 
the combined result of the absence of education in 
art amongst the people, of the fashion amongst the 
wealthy for the exclusive collection of ancient 
works, and of the want of knowledge, on the part of 
those who ruled the state, as to the value of native 
talent in art to a great and commercial people. 
Not one of these, the real causes of the degrada- 
tion of art and artists in Britain, was the project of 
the leading artists for placiag themselves at the 
head of a Royal Academy, calculated to remove. 
On the contrary, an increase, under the sanction 
of the crown, in the number of artists could only 
tend, whilst the new establishment conferred dis- 
tinctions on the few who might preside over it, to 
add to the general degradation of the many. But 
as nothing appeared on the part of the crown, tie 
government, or the wealthy and powerful of this 
great nation, having any tendency to cherish art 
from patriotic motives, and as there was no rea- 
sonable hope of its being generafly employed 
among the people until they became educated into 
a sense of its value, and assigned to talent that 
rank which it had acquired in other countries, it 
cannot be surprising that the project of the lead- 
ing artists should appear to have been bounded by 
considerations of personal rather than of national 
advantages. George the Third had reigned eight 
years without having given one commission to either 
of the great painters by whom that portion of his 
reign was adorned, when, at length, notwithstand- 
ing so many attempts made in other countries to 
rear the arts by means of royal academies had failed, 
the king accorded to the artists the object of their 
long desire. But his majesty, instead of charging 
one of his responsible advisers either to engage the 
assistance of parliament in support of the project— 
so that the people might have been made sensible 
of the public value of the arts,—or otherwise to 
develop its fullest capabilities, and to protect the 
rights of genius, confided all the national and per- 
sonal interests of Britaiu in the rising arts to Mr. 
West, and to Messrs. Chambers, Moser, and Cotes, 
who were thus enabled, by placing themselves at 
the head of a Royal Academy, to acquire distinc- 
tions for themselves and their friends; thereby con- 
summating their favourite project, without the arts 
having acquired through this royal patronage either 
of those influences so essential to the production of 
any national advantage, viz. the diffusion of a know- 
ledge of art amongst the people, and public employ- 
ment for genius whenever and wherever it might 
arise.’”’ 

Some very cleverly etched heads of Scriven, 
Clint, Devis, Sir J. Swinburne, Hopwood, Solly, 
Mulready, Cooper (rather overdrawn), Cabbell, 
and Pye himself, presidents and warm friends to the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund, lend great additional 
interest and value to the later pages of the volume, 
which is finished with a good general index. 


H. B. Caricatures —Seven! There is a crisis. 
A treat for a good hour, at one haul. Lord Ashley 
as the modern Ophelia is a mirthful sadness, at 
which that eminently humane and exemplary no- 
bleman must himself have a hearty laugh. “ Not 
caught yet”—(O’Connell as the fox, looking wist- 
fully at a rabbit, baiting a trap, inscribed ‘“* May- 
nooth,” and connected by a chain with the treasure) 
—is so admirable a production of art, that it might 
be framed by the side of E, Landseer’s striking 


killed,” is an amusing fancy : Peel, as the hen-wife, 
coaxing the ducks, agricultural Dukes, Lords and 
Commons, out of the pond in which they are swim- 
ming so smoothly. Eventhe birds have different 
droll expressions imparted to their looks; some 
are more suspicious than others, some wavering, 
some coming over, and some decidedly “ not to be 
done.” A scene from Vathek is a well-composed 
and numerous group; the description of which 
would take us too much into detail. It is one of 
the most humorous of the artist’s adaptations of 
other circumstances to a present purpose. “ The 
Wren the king of all birds.” In this exemplifica- 
tion cf the droll Irish story, Cobden is the eagle, 
and Lord John Russell the wren, which has nestled 
under his wing till he has reached the empyrean 
(Queen Victoria’s face shining as the sun in the fir- 
mament), and as he begins to descend, creeps out 
from among his feathers, soars (flies) above him; 
thus acquiring the right to reign over Birdom. 
The new Christmas pantomime, the principal cha- 
racters by Lord John, the Duke, Mr. Gladstone, 
Peel, and Sir James Graham, is a capital hit; and, 
last of all, a portrait of Mr. Hudson, “ the man 
wot knows how to get up the Steam,” crowns this 
batch of talent and entertainment with great skill 
and power in the draughtsman, and much fun in 
the conception and execution of the prints. 


Alfred Crowquill.—From the faithful hand of 
Baugniet a portrait of this very clever artist, very 
clever writer, very clever man, and one highly 
prized and esteemed in society, adorns the last 
number of Beniley’s Miscellany, to which both 
graphically and literarily he has long been a justly 
popular contributor; besides being the author of 
other humorous productions, reminding us more of 
poor Hood than any of our contemporaries of com- 
bined Pen-and-Pencil powers. Mr. Forester turned 
to these pursuits from being an amateur, and en- 
gaged in a profession which required no small de- 
gree of attention and assiduity: but genius like 
his was not to be trammelled by law, and like 
Heloise he seems to have exclaimed— 

* Curst be all laws but those that Art has made ;”’ 
and his fancy and skill have fairly wrought out his 
title to be considered among the most original and 
successful votaries of this double-line practice. in 
our day. We were glad to see his own worthy face 
on paper, and daresay the public will also rejoice 
to be made acquainted with the looks and linea- 
ments of so general a favourite. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, Jan. 7-14, 1846. 

Tue Carnival is ushered in under most auspi- 
cious circumstances. Independently of innumer- 
able public balls, where the whole population of 
Paris fatally and irresistibly whirls three or four 
times a-week, they dance in the Chaussée d’Antin 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré—they dance at the 
Tuileries—they dance in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. None have thoughts beyond those of wild 
and mad dissipation, of balls, concerts, routs. And 
this exuberance of spirits and gaiety is not to be 
wondered at. No year has been more prolific in 
vast schemes than 1845—never had the demon of 
speculation so much engrossed every age, sex, and 
class; from the duchess to the f de chambre, 
from the general to the portly citizen,—all have 
had their golden opportunity, and Fortune, for a 
freak, has dealt leniently with the many and 
heavily with the few. 

Yesterday Lord Cowley gave his first ball. His 
lordship’s gaiety does not, we believe, fluctuate 
with the shares of any particular railroad. His 
festivities are professional and splendid. He con- 
ceives that he came here to treat Parisian society, 
and with M. Guizot; and in these, his duties, he 
excels. -May he not, as we apprehended, be re- 








picture which it parodies, “ Dilly, come and be 





Saturday the Directeur of the Opera eclipsed in 
his private apartments the splendour of his theatre. 
His was an artistical soirée ; neutral ground, where 
every class, every profession, sent its most brilliant 
representatives. In the motley group, the peer 
jostled the poet, the “deputé’ the painter, the 
“ gros financier” vied in their homage tendered to 
some brilliant and clever actress; while in some 
other room Baron Widil might be seen dancing 
with fair Carlotta Grisi under the magic spell of 
the genius of the valse, Strauss. . 

The King himself joins in the revels. Here his 
wonted taste is shewn in the selection of the best 
‘‘ artistes” of the Académie Royale de Musique, 
and of their best *‘ chefs-d’ceuvre”’ for performance, 
—Robert the Devil, Comte Ory, &c., in turn de- 
light the inmates of the palace. His Majesty is 
youthful again; and when the Queen of England 
comes to Paris, she will find him an adept in the 
gay science. . 

His Majesty is good-natured and considerate as 
he is hospitable and munificent. One of our newly 
created peers, a stout old officer—more rugged 
than courtly—was lately invited to a dinner at the 
Tuileries, a distinction due to his services. Alas! 
loyalty overcame sobriety when pledging his liege’s 
health; and in the evening, the grim warrior, mis- 
taking the king for another person, accosted him, 
imparting, in confident candour, some private sug- 
gestions of his own towards the further improving 
and adorning of his Majesty’s person. The king 
smiled with good humour, and, by a warning look, 
forbade explanation to the courtiers around, who 
stood aghast, shocked in their propriety. 

A morning paper here has committed murder— 
with extenuating circumstances. Poor M. Buchot, 
the librarian of the Chamber -of Deputies, was the 
defunct, according to this paper. This M. Buchot 
might have wrapt himself in contemptuous silence, 
and suffered the report to pass unnoticed, had not 
a far-sighted friend, in contradicting the news of 
his death, suggested that it had its origin in M. 
Buchot’s intention to resign his post! This was 
more than flesh and blood could bear; and on this 
the dead man spake. He wrote tersely but clearly : 
Ist, he was not dead; 2d, he had not resigned ; 3d, 
+s did not mean to resign. The friendly hint was 

ost. 

The Polka is an old beauty, the Redowetzka is 
a young favourite; between the two, parties run 
high—* How happy could I be with either !”” 

Much is said about a new invention in railway- 
matters, Little is known as yet; but it is whis- 
pered that the object attained is wondrous; no 
other, it appears, than the application, with less ex- 
pense, of the present system of railroads to planes 
ever so much inclined, nay, even to mountains, 
Mountains, however, be it remembered, are sug- 
gestive of mice. 

Two gentlemen of Paris, “‘ Arcades ambo,”’ “ fa- 
cetious both,” Messrs. Isoard and Mercier, proba- 
bly with a view to while away the dull hours of 
winter, have indulged in a very pleasant joke at 
the expense of the Académie. They submitted 
to that learned body an invention of theirs, a new 
steam-engine, consisting of a hollow circular cylin- 
der turning horizontally on an axis—a hole being 
bored transversely in the upper part of the cylin- 
der. This hollow tube is filled with water, which, 
reduced by heat to vapour, and escaping through 
the transverse orifice, impels the cylinder, moving 
on its axis, in an inverse direction. This is a 
most simple and ingenions device ; here the motive 
power acts directly upon the machinery ; and much 
credit is due to Hiron of Alexandria who invented 
it about 2000 years ago. However, these gentlemen 
may derive some profit from this invention, by 
practically applying it to the construction of “ tee- 
totums ;” and, if there be not much legitimate gain 
in the speculation, they may get up a teetotum 
mania, which will have this advantage, that it may 
eventually at least be turned to some- advantage by 
the juvenile portion of the community. é 





duced to enliven your London fogs. 


Science advances with rapid strides. Now-a-days 
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we must know the component parts of all we eat, 
drink—and smoke. What of the intrinsic merits of 
a paté de fie gras as a paité!—unless we can 
valiantly discourse upon the primary origin of its 
elements, and their relation to each other. These 
have been the waking thoughts of the members of 
the Académie, who, in devotion to the public weal, 
have outheroded Empedocles. They have dived 
in medias res, and smoked to find out what tobacco 
is made of. Now any man about town may know 
that he enjoys, in its different modifications, a com- 
pound of “silica; of acids—carbonic, sulphuric, 
phosphoric ; of chlorine, potassia, lime, magnesia, 
and oxide of iron;’” also a “poisonous alkali, ni- 
cotine, and a new acid, acide nicotique,” mistaken 
by Vauquelin for “acide malique ;” and lastly, an 
essential oil savouring of tobacco. 

The long-expected Diogéne of Felix Pyat—pur- 
porting to be an Athenian comedy descriptive 
of the age of Pericles—is a decided favourite with 
the public, and a decided failure with the Conser- 
vatives. It is tainted with republican notions: 
hine ille lacryma! This piece is represented at the 
** Second Théatre Frangais,” with Bocage in it as 
principal actor. 

Agnes de Meranie has at length obtained a read~ 
Ponsard, the author, has ene- 
mies ; but his merits are great, and he was listened 
to with attention and sympathy: he is a most pas- 
sionate and pathetic writer. 

Fanny Elssler fa furore at Rome in the ballet of 
La Esmeralda ; but the tide of popularity has been 
stemmed by that most matter-of-fact and least 
“ susceptible” of functionaries, the Director of 
Police, on the ground that the ballet is offensive to 
public morality, Yet, has not this same ballet been 
performed with equal success in Paris and in 
London ? 


Of the Diogéne of Felix Pyat, another valued 
correspondent treats at greater length. 

Perhaps the great event in the literary world of 
the last week has been the. production of a play 
called Diogéne, at the Théatre de l’Odéon, or, as 
it sometimes calls itself, the Second Théatre Fran- 
gais. This theatre has lately been opened under 
the management of Bocage, an eminent tragic actor. 
Diogéne is the first piece of any importance that he 
has brought out, and on that account it excited 
considerable attention in our literary circles. Its 
author is M. Felix Pyat, who possesses a certain 
reputation for some previous dramatic pieces, for 
some smart feuilletons in the newspapers, and, 
above all, for a slashing libel on Jules Janin, for 
which he was sentenced to six-months imprison- 
ment, and for which he is now in durance vile. 
The success of the piece was what the Parisians 
call brilliant; and, if the criticisms of the news- 
papers upon it be correct, it is a first-rate tragedy, 
fit torank by the side of those of Corneille, Racine, 
or Voltaire. But, in my humble opinion, the real 
truth would be to say that it is a clever piece, and 
that it met with a fair measure of success. To go 
beyond that is to exaggerate. It is neither su- 
blimely good nor wretchedly bad—neither exces- 
sively brilliant nor excessively dull. It contains 
some fine passages and many bad ones—some 
noble sentiments and a good deal of mawkish non- 
sense—some probability and much extravagance— 
some sense and plenty of twaddle—some classical 
knowledge and a good deal of classical ignorance— 
some merits and many faults. It is a very unequal 
production; but, upon the whole, and in a word, 
it is nothing extraordinary—it is ‘‘ clever,” and 
that’s all. 

Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth has been trans- 
lated, and is now in course of publication in a 
daily newspaper and in a fortnightly periodical. 
The translation is also being reprinted in some of 
the smaller fry of the journals. Dickens is not at 
all appreciated in France, nor is he even under- 
stood. It is, indeed, almost impossible that he 
should be ; for all the charm of his peculiar style is 


necessarily lost in translation; and, besides, the. 








French lack knowledge of that class of society 
which he describes. 

French charlatanism has found out a new system 
of advertising, which may be called the solemn and 
dignified. This translation of an advertisement in 
one of this morning’s newspapers may be taken 
as a specimen: “ Forget not, O fathers of fami- 
lies, that the impressions of youth will never be 
effaced. Not to subscribe for your children to the 
Journal des Familles would be an unpardonable ne- 
gligence, fatal perhaps to several among you. This 
periodical, which incessantly inculcates the love of 
religion and country, of family and honour, of 
humanity and beneficence, publishes scraps of his- 
tory and interesting travels, amusing tales, fables, 
biographies, and moral stories, chastely and mag- 
nificently illustrated, is brought down to the un- 
derstanding of childres, as its price is within the 
reach of every purse. Forget not, fathers of fami- 
lies—four francs per annum for Paris, five francs 
for the departments. Office at Paris, 171 Rue Mont- 
martre.”” ‘We keeps a poet,” was the vaunt of 
the blacking-merchant when poetical advertise- 
ments were in fashion; but if the new style of 
solemnity and warning come into general use, ad- 
vertisers will be compelled to keep moralists or 
grave divines. 

M. de Rémusat has been elected a member of 
the Académie Frangaise: another proof that the 
immortal Forty, though established for the encour- 
agement of literature, attach at least as much im- 
portance to the political as to the literary distinc- 
tion of the candidates for their euffrages. 


ITALY. 


I suPPOSE you may not have seen in England any 
portion of P. E, Giudici’s History of the Literature 
of his country, which has appeared in numbers or 
parts, and is now nearly finished; but the papal 
censorship has interfered with the chapters de- 
voted to Dante, and also published separately, and 
the work is prohibited both in the Roman and 
Neapolitan states. Probably this may make it 
more welcome in other countries; as, had it been 
modified, more Bowdler, it could hardly have been 
worthy of notice elsewhere.—Cerito and La Bar- 
biere have been enchanting Florence with dance 
and song: the latter is a great favourite, though 
destitute of personal attractions. But early music 
has (or ought to have) obtained much more atten- 
tion than all the exhibitions of modern cultivation 
and art; for a very learned author, Signor Quad- 
rio, has written a book in which he traces it to its 
root, among the Vestiges of Creation, and cites a 
composition by Adam, which he affirms was pirated 
by King David, and inserted without acknowledg- 
ment g his pop Psalm-tunes.—The Ra- 
phael fresco, about the discovery of which, on a 
coachbuilder’s wall, you out of Italy have been so 
mystified, is by no means a novelty, but, on the 
contrary, has been long well known, and ascribed 
to an artist of the Perugino school, or possibly 
Perugino himself. The inscription said to be found 
on the collar of one of the figures is what you call 
a humbug; not quite legible, and, if it did disclose 
the name of Raphael, not worth a jot in establish- 
ing the painting to be from the hand of that match- 
less master, whose portrait is by far the most va- 
luable thing in the group. 








BIOGRAPHY. | 
JOHN ANDERSON, ESQ. 

AMONG recent deaths, we have only seen that of 
the above-named gentleman in the common obi- 
tuary, and as secretary to the Church of England 
Assurance Company. But his earlier life was 
passed in diplomatic missions of considerable im- 
portance in the Eastern Archipelago; and he pub- 
lished, at different times, two octavo volumes, in 
which he gave interesting accounts of his voyages 
and services. The first, Mission to the East Coast 
of Sumatra in 1823 (Edinburgh, Blackwood; Lon- 
don, Cadell), is one of the most popular histori- 








cal and descriptive sketches of the country and 
people we have ever seen ; in which the visit to the 
Batta cannibal states in the interior, though brief, 
isa curious episode. This was published in 1826. 
In 1840 Mr. Anderson’s Acheen, §c., with Incidental 
Notices of the Trade in the Eastern Seas, appeared 
(W. Allen and Co.), and justly attracted much at- 
tention to the state of our commerce in these parts, 
and suggested measures for its great extension and 
improvement, which seem now, at the distance of 
five years, to be brought into operation in a way to 
be productive of immense benefit to the natives of 
these rich countries, and add immeasurable wealth 
to the prosperity of England’s manufacturers and 
merchants. 

Mr. Anderson was actively employed in official 
and mercantile duties when seized with the fatal 
illness which, in a short period, lost him to his af- 
flicted family and his useful talents to the commu- 
nity at large. He was a man of much information 
and general ability in the management of affairs, 
whether requiring a precise knowledge of the busi- 
ness in hand, or that practical experience which is 
the fruit of varied acquaintance with life, and fits 
the possessor for the successful undertaking of 
matters of higher character and wider range. In 
private society he was most estimable. 


MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 

WE regret to notice the death of this lady an- 
nounced, aged only forty-nine, at her residence in 
Woburn Place, on Monday last. She was the au- 
thor of very many poetical productions, and a pro- 
lific writer of extreme readiness and facility. 
Without taking quite a first rank among the fe- 
male genius of our time, there was often a tone of 
grace as well as of feeling in her compositions, 
which justly recommended them to extensive po- 
pularity. Scattered through a multitude of publi- 
cations, besides what have been given to the world 
in distinct volumes, we do not hesitate to think 
that a judicious selection of her works would secure 
for her name a lasting reputation. Our readers 
may remember that her daughter Florence has 
also appeared in print as a promising poetess. 





THE REV. G. D’OYLY. 
Tue estimable and much-respected Rector of Lam- 
beth died at Sunbridge on the 8th ; and the Church 
of England lost one of its most worthy ornaments. 
But it is as a literary man that we have to speak 
of him. He was the author of a really sterling 
book; the ‘‘ Life of Archbishop Sancroft,” written in 
a plain manly style, singularly at variance with 
much of the flashy biography of late years, and 
containing some documents and other statements of 
facts perhaps not elsewhere to be found. While 
portraying the character and career of one of the 
most upright and high-minded of English church- 
men, the writer of this work has thrown much 
clear and useful light upon the causes, progress, 
and consequences of the Reformation of 1688. 
Dr. D’Oyly’s university and professional career 
was an honourable, if not a decidedly brilliant one. 
He was second wrangler of his year (1801); and 
his name is to be found in various lists of prize- 
men of that period. It was as resident chaplain at 
Lambeth Palace that he obtained familiar access 
to many original papers consulted in the compo- 
sition of Sancroft’s Life; and from this office he 
succeeded to the valuable livings of St. Mary, 
Lambeth, and Sundridge in Kent. Dr. D’Oyly 
was likewise one of the chaplains in ordinary at 
St. James’s, F.R.S., and originally a member of 
the Royal Society of Literature, but withdrew from 
the latter society on its being deprived of the royal 
bounty by the death of its founder, George the 
Fourth. His share in “ D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible” 
was considerable; but we cannot say much in 
praise of that rather commonplace compilation, 
though it has long maintained a degree of popu- 
larity, simply, as it appears to us, because the 
demand is great for something of the kind, and 





there is nothing better in the market. 
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The following list of his publications is copied 
from Watts’s Bibliographia :—Letters to the Right 
Hon. Sir William Drummond, relative to his Ob- 
servations on the Old Testament in his C:dipus 
Judaicus, 1812-13, 2 parts, 8vo, Two Discourses 
on the Doctrine of a Particular Providence, and 
Modern Unitarianism, 1812, 8vo. The Holy Bible, 
including the Old and New Testaments, and the 
Apocrypha, according to the authorised Version ; 
with Notes, explanatory and practical, taken princi- 
pally from the most eminent writers of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. Prepared and 
arranged by the Rev. G. D’Oyly and the Rev. 
Richard Mant, D.D.; Oxford and London, 1817, 
2 vols. 4to. : 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


M. De Prapvt’s work, Du Congrés de Vienne, 2 vols. 
8vo, published in Paris in 1815, came into the li- 
brary of the Duke of Sussex on the following year, 
and was among the books sold at its late dispersion. 
It was purchased by Messrs. Boone, the respectable 
publishers and booksellers of Bond Street, and is 
curiously illustrated by annotations in his Reyal 
Highness’s own hand; from which, thanks tv the 
kindness of Mr. Boone, we are enabled to extract 
interesting specimens to enrich this new divi- 
sion of the Enlarged Literary Gazette. We may 
add, that the Duke has particularly marked very 
many passages, almost every passage, but without 
expressing an opinion upon them. 

. De Pradt having remarked, “ Car, de nos 
jours, la guerre a remis les rois 4 cheval, comme 
avoient fait les Croisades,” his Royal Highness 
notes :—“ I fear, however, the effect will be directly 
the contrary; for to the Crusades must be attri- 
buted the improvement of science and the attain- 
ment of civilisation; whereas the French Revolu- 
tion has occasioned the demoralising of Europe, 
and her subjugation [is] the extinction of the latest 
sparks of liberty, the suppression of knowledge, 
and a sudden relapse to barbarity.” i 

The Abbé speaks of Spain having followed the 
example of France, when the populace, rising up 
as from the ‘‘ entrailles” of the earth, placed the 
statue of Moloch upon the altars, and gave him for 
sacrificers the most abject and debased of the hu- 
man race, France bowing the knee and adoring this 
disgusting Idol, The Duke writes on the margin: 
* A mob is a mob in all countries, and the evil in a 
state must be desperate when the only chance of a 
remedy is calling in the unbridled aid of the peo- 
ple. When once they begin to feel and learn their 
power as well as weight, the immense mass of the 
storm must carry all before it, as no physical 
strength can suffice to arrest its increasing velocity 
every minute.” 

On Napoleon’s patronage of literary men (p. 47) 
his Royal Highness offers this pregnant advice :— 
‘© The sovereign of any country ought always to ally 
himself with the most enlightened individuals and the 
most powerful writers of the age.” 

‘** The English fleets (says De Pradt) counterba- 
lance the French armies, and replace by sea the 


stacle to their political interests. The Duke writes, | Sutherland (who, we fear, is not likely long to shed 


“ This is true.” 

“ Austria and Prussia (says De Pradt) have 
within themselves the means of balancing ;” but 
his Royal Highness puts his veto on the assertion— 
“ This is not so.”—In another note it is laid down 
by the Duke, “ France can have no fear of England 
as a military enemy on the Continent; it is neither 
probable, nor is it the interest of England to be 
considered a great military power, but a naval, and 
that alone.” 

The author says of Russia, “It is an empire in 
a state of growth which will continue for a hundred 
years.” The annotator remarks, “ Were this to 
be believed by the present cabinet, it were well for 
the country.” And again, in regard to Finland 
being the grand object desired by Russia, and to 
the restless machinations of states until possession 
of contiguous provinces, considered essential to 
boundary, be obtained,—the Duke writes, “I ad- 
mit the fact; but drive this into the heads of mem- 
bers of Parliament.” 

The Abbé says also “ that the restoration of Po- 
land would make Russia an Asiatic power ;”’ and the 
Duke adds, “‘ So much the better for the tranquil- 
lity of Europe!” 

At the conclusion of a chapter on diplomacy, a 
remark in French is to the following effect: “The 
affairs and interests of a sovereign and his do- 
minions are conducted and maintained infinitely 
better at a distance by envoys than by the sove- 
reign himself in person.” 

The second volume has been attentively read, 
but is not nearly so much marked as the first. We 
read, however, the annexed :—‘‘ If Spain acted 
upon the principle of legitimacy, then Charles IV. 
ought to be recalled with a much better grace than 
his son, Ferdinand VII.” 

The Abbé observes upon the final arrangement 
of Europe by the Congress :—‘‘ Thus the revolu- 
tion, which began with the opinion ‘ par {éte,’ 
ended with the partition of souls.”—‘ This is a 
style of French wit, but one that meets with the 
ideas of every reasonable being. And what ought 
we to say, who have been so active, so pertinacious 
on the subject of the slave-trade, were we to allow 
of such depredations, which must unfortunately 
tend to drive mankind back again to a state of bar- 
barity? So contrary was the Roman policy to this 
measure, that they forced their colonists to become 
Roman citizens.” 

“ The Clergy (says the French writer) are far 
from the times when a Wolsey, Richelieu, Mazarin, 
or Fleury governed with so much éclat, and di- 
rected the great destinies of Europe.”— In my 
opinion (adds his Royal Highness), society and reli- 


his powerful influence on any earthly undertaking), 
Lord John Murray, Sir George Warrender, Mr. Da- 
vid Laing, and other gentlemen of station and re- 
pute, are at the head of the musical movement. They 
have just circulated a report; from which the fol- 
lowing curious ancient particulars, &c., are copied. 
After declaring the object of the association, being 
to revive the cultivation of vocal music which pre 
vailed in Scotland from the earliest period of its 
history, it proceeds to say: “ It is. well known 
that music was cultivated as a science from the 
earliest period, and the extent to which this was 
carried is proved by the Statute-book. The 58th 
chapter of the sixth parliament of King James the 
Sixth proves, that even then apprehensions were 
entertained that sufficient schools were not main- 
tained :—¥‘ For instruction of the zouth [youth] 
in the arte of musick and singing, quhilk [| which ] 
is almaist decayit and sall schortly decay without 
timous remeid [remedy] be provided, our sove- 
raine lord, with advice of his three estaites of this 
present parliament, requeists the provest, baillies, 
counsale, and communitie of the maist special 
burrowes of this realme, and of the patrones and 
ovestes of the colledges quhair sang scuilis 
schools] ar founded, to erect and set up ane 
sang scuil, with ane maister sufficient and able for 
instruction of the zouth in the saide science of 
musick ; as they will answer to his hienes upon the 
perrel of their fundationes: and in performing of 
this his hienes’ requeist, will do unto his majestie 
acceptabil and gude pleasure.’ This statute was 
passed in the year 1579—two hundred and sixty- 
six years ago. Whatever foundation there might 
be for the apprehension then expressed, it is evi- 
dent that the cultivation of music as a science was 
not referred to as having been recently introduced, 
but as a branch of the established education of 
Scotland, which it was feared might, without 
‘timous remeid,’ be neglected. It must also be 
observed, that it is vocal music (singing) that was 
to be taught.”* The decline from the time of the 
reformation and John Knox is next treated of; but 
the argument is neither conclusive nor of much 
consequence. The factisenough. “ After that time 
(of Charles II.) the object chiefly aimed at was the 
cultivation of instrumental music, which, though 
it may add much to the enjoyment of private so- 
ciety, never has been, and probably never will 
become, a national pursuit throughout Scotland. 
An effort was, indeed, made by Provost Drummond, 
and other distinguished individuals, in 1755, to 
improve church music, but it does not appear to 
have been persevered in. The establishment of 
the ‘ Gentlemen’s Concerts’ gave a more powerful 





gion in general will benefit by their Exclusion.” 

De Pradt’s opinion is, that commerce flourishes, 
whatever the government may be, provided go- 
vernment does not mix itself up with it. To this 
the Duke annexes, “ This principle is very impor- 
tant; for it is the arbitrary interference of govern- 
ments with commerce which frightens the specu- 
lator, and of course, in great degree, throws a damp 
upon, and acts as an extinguisher upon, all mer- 
cantile transactions. Since the Bank of England 





conquests which France makes by land; ce | h 


gives to England the riches wherewith to pay the 
armies she needs ange France on the Continent.” 
—The Duke pithily observes: “ We never want 
them if we act right; but no confederacy on the 
Continent can exist without their wanting us! !’’ 

The following is a remarkable entry :—De Pradt 
says, “ The marriages among princes have almost 
always decided the fate of states,” (p. 113); and 
[think of own case] his Royal Highness writes 
thereon, “ God forbid that this should be the case 
now 1” 

The re-union of Holland and the Low Countries 
is strongly enforced by the author for their own 
welfare and the good of Europe. The geography, 
the climate, the language, the habits of the people, 
he contends, declare for it; and the differences 
in religion are not enough to offer a sufficient ob- 





as b in fact a Partner with the Ministers of 
the day, the same confidence does not exist in the 
mercantile world as was formerly the case.” 








MUSIC. 
SCOTTISH MUSIC. 
“ When Music, heavenly maid! was young, 

Whilst yet in ancient Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft” 
attended to her strains, which seem, however, in 
several instances, and ip various ways and coun- 
tries, to have been neglected since. Thus it is 
stated, that sacred music has fallen into desuetude 
in Scotland, so rich in warlike, pastoral, humorous, 
and amatory melodies; and an Association was, in 
1844, instituted for its revival. Her Majesty the 
Queen, the Queen. Dowager, and Prince Albert, 
have graciously become patrons; and the Duke of 





pulse to the cultivation of instrumental music. 
Singers of considerable merit, but chiefly instru- 
mental performers, were brought from Italy and 
Germany, and a very agreeable society of amateurs 
continued to meet till a very recent period; but 
no attempt was made to diffuse a taste for music 
among the people of Scotland; and unless that is 
done, no excellence will be attained. It is by 
adopting the views of the parliament of Scotland 
in 1579 that vocal music may be made a general 
pursuit to persons of all conditions throughout the 
country.” To accomplish this desideratum, sub- 
scriptions are to be received; and Mr. Mainzer, 
eulogised as a most successful teacher, is to be 
director of the national school. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Tue “ Beethoven Festival,” according to Jullien, is 
attracting vast numbers of listeners ; and it is very 
gratifying to see such a crowded and mixed as- 
sembly ; for we observed many there who were evi- 
dently of the class mechanic, listening with intense 
admiration and enjoyment to some of the finest 
works of the great master. We could desire that 
“the music for the million” were oftener such 
as is now afforded at this place; we-cannot help 


* Singing for the Million, in short! There is nothing 
new waes the sun.—Zd, L, G, 
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thinking it would have a refining and elevating in- 
fluence upon all classes ; for it is next to impossible 
that any one could attend to such music as that of 
the symphony in C minor, and not be sensible of 
ideas different and superior to any that are excited 
by the performance of noisy quadrilles and jigging 
polkas. Hitherto, when visiting M. Jullien’s con- 
certs, we have had to lament that such splendid 
materials as compose his band should be so wasted, 
generally speaking, upon dancing clap-traps and 
tortured melodies; now we must give M. Jullien 
the credit of enabling the multitude to enjoy music 
for a shilling, of which the current price has been 
half-a-guinea. The selection of a Beethoven festival 
was a happy thought, and has been well carried 
out: the band, which before consisted of most of 
the best performers, is increased powerfully in the 
first violins by the aid of the best first violins of 
the Philharmonic band, and by other first-rate per- 
formers. The effect of thus strengthening the lead- 
ing part of the compositions is a very great im- 
provement. To give additional expression to these 
entertainments, a colossal bust of Beethoven is ex- 
hibited, surrounded by sparkling laurels and un- 
dying evergreens. The grandest performance is 
the symphony in C minor, considered by many the 
chef-d’ceuvre of the great composer; it is scarcely 
possible to conceive any composition so varied in 
its effects and so powerful in its towering sounds 
asthis: it was performed in a very perfect manner 
by the band, and though a long composition, lis- 
tened to with the greatest interest and enjoyment; 
the last movement, the well-known triumphal march, 
is given with astonishing effect, the prominent 
trumpet-part being taken by seven trumpets led 
by Harper: the effect of this most exciting music 
caused the crowded audience to shout again. As it 
has not been usual to enter into any detailed criti- 
cism of these performances, we merely mention 
that the overture to Leonora, the waltz ‘ Desir,” 
a quatuor for four pianofortes (never very effective), 
violin sonata played by Sivori, and “ Kennst du 
das Land,” by Kenig, with the symphony in C 
minor, closed the Beethoven part of the performance. 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane was crowded on Thursday to wit- 
ness—a disappointment. Flora Fabbri sent an 
ill-excuse for absence— Harrison performed one for 
not singing—and Harley made two or three for the 
occasion. The Gods became outrageous—Pit im- 
placable—and Boxes almost like real live people ; 
nor was it till Harley had exhausted himself with 
“ pledging his word to the simple facts,” and the 
gods had out-roared Gog and Magog in the panto- 
mime, and utterly spent their rude and boisterous 
rage, that Gulliver was allowed to conclude the en- 
tertainments. The Bohemian Girl was so cut down 
that she proved indeed a fair companion to the 
Lilliputians. 

The other theatres this week have not been guilty 
of much novelty; and the Cricket continues to attract 
full houses. A burlesque of it has been brought 
out at the Olympic. At the Adelphi, on Thursday, 
The Phantom Breakfast, a trifle from the French, 
was produced, and told pretty well. At St. James's, 
Malle St. Marc has been shining, and a M. Lafer- 
riere was to débuter Jast night. 





VARIETIES. 

Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem.— The King of 
Prussia, who holds the right of alternate appoint- 
ment with England, has elected M. Belson (like 
his predecessor, M. Alexander, a converted Jew) 
to be the new Protestant bishop of Jerusalem. 

The Dean of York has had another turn at the 
geologists, and tells the author of the Vestiges, §c., 
about his theory of the primal igneous fluidity of 
our globe, that “ such a body would have been 
annihilated as soon as formed,” without seeming to 
perceive that such a body, i. e. one susceptible to 
instant dissolution, never could have been formed! ! 

Jewish Schisms.—The last year has developed se- 
veral extraordinary innovations in the rites and 


practices of the thousands-of-years unchanged and 
apparently unchangeable Hebrew religion. The 
following, from the Jewish Chronicle, shews as if 
they were but the beginning of the end:—“ The Rev. 
Dr. Adler and the Burton Street Synagogue.—We 
were just going to press, when we learned with 
deep regret that, owing to a certain line of conduct 
which Dr, Adler has intimated his intention to 
pursue to the Burton Street Synagogue, a severe 
blow will be inflicted on the peace of the Jewish 
community. It is said that the members of the 
new congregation, feeling the chief rabbi’s pro- 
ceedings to be unjustifiably harsh and rigorously 
persecuting, have summoned a general meeting of 
their body, prior to publishing to the world at 
large the tyrannous conduct which they charge 
Dr. Adler of having displayed towards them.” 

An Associate Institution has been formed under 
the name of the Females’ Friend, and a bill pro- 
posed to be introduced to parliament for carrying 
out their plans. The subject is rather too delicate 
(i, e. gross) for our handling; the draft of the bill 
is about as singular a document as ever we perused, 
and shews to what strange lengths fervent philan- 
thropy may carry its votaries. There could hardly 
be a more laudable object: there could hardly be 
a more extraordinary proposition of means to ac- 
complish it. 

Tableaux Vivants.—This new mode of improving 
the public taste in the Fine Arts, and at the same 
time the morals of all classes, is spreading abroad. 
It was seen at Vauxhall, and has for a season been 
one of the elements of the Adelaide-Gallery enter- 
tainments, Buta split having taken place among 
the exhibitors, there was on Thursday night a first 
representation of a number of tableaux at the Hall 
of Rome in Windmill Street, at which a very pro- 
miscuous assemblage of spectators ‘‘ assisted.” 
The ladies and gentlemen in buff were arranged in 
groups, and whirled round to shew all their figures 
and parts. The despair of the Jews, the baths of 
Apollo, the Rape of the Sabines, Romulus and 
Remus, &c. &c. were realised in the persons of 
some well-built, stout-limbed, and not the most 
elegant females, nude as the males, with whom 
they were commingled. They were really very 
steady, and some of the pictures extremely well 
composed, But the whole process is naught. 

The Plough, No. I. (Longmans), starts with what 
it truly denominates a new era in agriculture, and 
sets itself seriously and practically to work, to 
spread the knowledge of the progress of husbandry 
in allits branches, As far as we can judge from a 
first No., it bids fair to be exceedingly useful. 

The Biblical Review, No. I. (Jackson and Wal- 
ford), is another of the new-year starts, and is oc- 
cupied with theological and biblical subjects of the 
gravest order. These seem to be treated with much 
learning; but there is an occasional want of re- 
ference to preceding publications, which might have 
added information and weight to the slighter pa- 
pers. Thus of the “ recent discoveries at Nine- 
veh,” they might have learnt much more from the 
Literary Gazette in their own country and lan- 
guage, than from Schmid’s Zeitschrift fiir Ges- 
chichtswissenchaft in German, which they have taken 
the trouble to translate; and Prof. Ewald, on Job, 
is far behind the commentary on the same subject 
by the late excellent Bishop of Bristol, Dr. Gray. 
Who was Darius the Median? is an interesting 
inquiry, and promises a series of good articles on 
Asiatic history illustrating the Scriptures. 

No. I. of the Literary Aspirant is acknowledged 
(London, W. Brittain), Its ‘contents are various 
and well suited to a monthly literary miscellany, 
without presenting any striking novelty of feature 
for comment. ‘‘ A woman lays in her rags’ should 
have excluded the poetry at p. 96; and, in short, 
unless a competent, careful, and critical scholar’s 
eye is kept upon every composition in prose and 
verse, to prevent the nuisance of such vulgarisms 
and corruptions as now deform almost every pub- 
lication in the English language, neither author 








nor editor need hope to attain a respectable position. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of Greece, by C. Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of St. 
Davids, new edit., 8vo, Vol. 11., 12s.—New System of Con- 
jugating German, French, and English Verbs, = W. Em- 
merick, post 8vo, pp. 26, 4 tables, 4s. cloth.—History of 
the Foreign Protestant Refugees settled in England, by J. 
8. Burn, 8vo, 9s.—The London Medical Gazette, Vol. I. 
New Series, 8vo, 19s. 6d. eloth.—The Arithmetical Com- 
anion, by R. Hiley, 2d edit., 18mo, 1s. 6d, cloth.—The 
Jat’s Festival, written and illustrated by Frances M. Coo- 
per, a girl twelve years old, 12mo, ls. coloured.—Catalogue 
of London Periodicals, Law Reports, Newspapers, and 
Transactions of various Societies, for 1846, large sheet, ls. 
—Sermons, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D., 8vo, 12s. 6¢.—Geology 
of Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains, by R. J. 
Murchison, &c., 2 vols. royal 4to, 8/. 8s.—Lllustrated Na- 
tural Philosophy, by W. Martin, 2d edit., 18mo, 4s. 6¢d.— 
Dangers and Doings in a Soldier’s Life, by the Rev. J. 
Young, fep., 3s. 6¢.—Russia under Nicholas I., by Ivan 
Golovine, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls.—Sketches from Life, by 
Laman Blanchard, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6¢4.—Western 
Clearings, by Mrs, C. M. Kirkland, post 8vo, 3s. 6d.—The 
Raven, and other Poems, by E. A. Poe, post 8vo, 2s. 6d.— 
Statement of the Claims of the United States to Oregon, 
8vo, 2s. 6d.—Tuck’s Railway Manual, 7th edit., 12mo, 6s. 
— Tuck’s Railway Map, 5s. — Hughes’ Earthwork, and 
other Tables, 2s. 6¢d.—Memoir of the Rev. R. M. M‘Cheyne, 
by the Rev. A. A. Bonar, 18mo, 1s.—Hamilton’s Institu- 
tions of Popular Education, 2d edit., post 8vo, 7s.—Memoir 
of Admiral Sir P. C. H. Durham, by Capt. A. Murray, 8vo, 
5s. 6d.—Narrative of Remarkable Criminal Trials, from 
the German of Feuerbach, by Lady Duff Gordon, 8vo, 12s, 
—Enterprise in Tropical Australia, by G. W. Earl, post 
8vo, 6s.—History of Mother Hubbard, &c., by F. P. Pale 
mer, oblong 4to, 3s.—Shipmasters’ Guide and Scale of 
Medicines, Y vol. fep., 5s.—Notes of a Journey from Corn- 
hill to Grand Cairo, by Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, post 8vo, 12s, 
—Kecreations in Shooting, , | “Craven,” post 8vo, 12s.— 
Steps to Knowl 5 by Mrs. Bourne, 18mo, 3s.—Gougain’s 

y’s Assistant in Knitting, Netting, &c., Vol. IIL., ob- 
long, 10s. 6d., with plates, 12s. 6a.— Velasco, by Cyrus 
Redding, 3 vols. ana 8vo, 1. lls. 6¢.—I}uminated Tilus- 
trations ofthe Bible, from MSS. of the Middle Ages, by 
J. O. Westwood, royal 8vo, 50s. — Harding's Fables for 
Young Folks, 12mo, 2s. 6¢.—Hobbes’ English Works, by 
Sir W. Molesworth, Vols. VII. and XI., and Latin Works, 
Vols. IV. and V., 8vo, 10s. each (completion). 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the*sun is on the meridian.]} 


1846. hm & 1846. h m # 
Jan. 17+. . . 12:10 23°4| Jan. 21 . . . 12 11 366 
18. . . — 10 428) 22... — 11530 
19... =I 14} 3 —12 87 


20. . . — 11 194) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Further observations on the Fresco Exhibition in our 
next: communications thereon tvo late. 

The People’s Journal, No. I., received, and the editor 
thanked. To devise the best means of satisfying the 
claims of industry is indeed a beneficent: object: how far 
desultory periodical writing can contribute to so desirable 
an end, we cannot calculate, But, at all events, we would 
earnestly impress on every writer concerned in such under- 
takings, that if they do not inculcate mutual kindness and 
good feeling, and impress the sine qua non of humane 
sympathies, their task will be worse than vain—it will be 
mischievous in progress and injurious in result. 

We have to thank the editor for Phe Nautical Standard, 
No. I., which appears to contain a vast mass of Naval and 
Shipping intelligence, in addition to the usual weekly 
newspaper features, The paper on the Frontiers of Ca- 
nada, in reference to a possible Oregon dispute, has given 
us much information of a valuable kind. 

Colosseum.—We join in “A. B. C.’s” regret that the 
prices of admission to this exhibition, and the method of 
extracting them separately, for one sight after another, 
should be so repulsive to the public. The same fashion 
was the ruin of Vauxhall Gardens, and is not very attrac- 
tive to St. Paul’s Cathedral; and we are sure that a single 
moderate fee would be infinitely more satisfactory to our 
ambulatory population, and profitable to the proprietors. 

We thank “ L.,” but cannot use his West-Indian story. 

“ Anglo-Frangais” will see, as occasion offers, that the 
class of works he suggests will receive due notice in the 
Enlarged Literary Gazette. 

« An Old Friend at Turnham Green” is informed that 
the publication respecting which he inquires is one of 
sterling and permanent value. 

To“ C.C—s.” It is out of our power to undertake the 
reading of ms. tragedies ; and 

To “J. M. Y. of Manchester,” we must also return for 
answer, that we cannot find time to direct the course of 
study most eligible for cultivating the poetic talent. Na- 
ture and Shakspeare will go a great way. 

“The Song of Winter’ (J— B—t) hasa 


tic feeling 
but is too imitative, and wants polish. 


Ideas must be 


“* well expressed” to be poetry. We could wish to en- 
courage one of “ the toiling sons of mankind” more, but 
it would not be for Po 

“The Mermaid of "s Song,” we regret to say, 





does not charm us into publication, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LITERARY GAZETTE: LITERARY ANECDOTES, 

THE READY FALSEHOOD!!—A report has been in- 
dustriously circulated, that Mr. Bentley, the publisher, 
had purchased a considerable share in the Literary Ga- 
zette, or advanced money, which had led to its adopting 
the plan of an Enlarged Series, and expending a large 
sum on carrying it, with increased energy and novel fea- 
tures, into effect, whilst at the same time it lowered the 
price one-half, . To this weak invention we take leave to 
say, that there is not only not a syllable of truth in it, 


but not an atom of foundation on which to build the “lie | same Orchestral 


circumstantial,” and made by interested parties to try to 
injure the credit of the Gazette for honest and independent 
criticism. But the trick, after all, is not a new one—only 
a stale repetition of the ruse which was played off with 
some success in former times, when it suited the pur- 
pose of struggling competitors to represent this Journal 
as the ready and willing tool of certain publishing houses 
connected in its property. This, too, was done (and se- 
dulously done, both publicly and privately) at a period 
which we will illustrate by a brief statement that may 


be classed among the literary anecdotes belonging to the | taste 


periodical press. At that very time when We were 
charged with such subserviency, Mr. Colburn, a then 
partner in the Literary Gazette, disagreed with the Edi- 
tor respecting the mode in which his publications were 
reviewed in it; and so far resented his (the Editor’s) im- 
practicability, as to join a rival concern and expend a 
tolerable amount in supporting an opposition where he 
could get more favourable treatment! The late lamented 
Mr. Longman was also aggrieved by Our sturdy adherence 
to principle; and, on an apparently plausible ground, 
claimed either greater tenderness or that we should pass 
over works unnoticed, which, if noticed, we must con- 
demn. And the reason had some force. “The connexion 
of our house with the Gazette,” he said, “is generally 
known ; and therefore censure from that quarter comes 
with more force than it would from any other ; for it must 
be thought to be very bad that a co-partner and friend 
treats so cavalierly.” To this our reply was: If we chro- 
nicle the literature of the age, as we profess to do, omis- 


sion would be as much an offence as commission ; and we | for 


are bound to speak fairly and candidly of every book ofany 
value that is published. Upon this misunderstanding, or 
difference of views, it so happened that we criticised a pro- 
duction of the late Lady Callcott (then Mrs. Maria Graham), 
with whom Mr. L. and his most estimable family lived on 
terms of intimacy; and the consequence was, that for seve- 
ral years the pleasant personal intercourse which we had 
enjoyed with them (and almost every person in the literary 
world knows how intellectual and agreeable the society 
of Hampstead was) ceased to be cultivated. Now we 
deem it requisite to record these facts in justice to our- 
selves, and whilst there are living witnesses to their ab- 
solute and literal truth. It is not vain-boasting which 
elicits them; but when it is again endeavoured to poison 
the public ear with lying and detrimental suspicions, we 
owe it to our int and ch ter to demonstrate 
their falsity, and to afford proof from the past which must 
assure the sense of every reader, that the firmness which 
withstood such circumstances is not likely to degenerate 
into partialities and the abuse of publie confidence when 
there does not exist a single cause to affect it. The dirty | } 
attempt recoils upon its authors; and in spite of all such 
maneeuvres, the Literary Gazette more than doubled its 
circulation in London alone on the first day’s appearance 
of its improved form, 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 


M. JULLIEN’S 
SECOND AND LAST GRAND BAL MASQUE, 
10 TAKE PLACE 


On MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2a, 1846. 


M. SULLIEN begs most respectfully to announce 
that A SECOND and LAST GRAND BAL MASQUE will take place on 
MONDAY, Fanruary 2d, oo 

The brilliant assemblage at the former Bal Masque, added to the -_ 
versal ex ty t the Visitors present on that occasion, 
the of the whole scene, has induced M. JuLLIEN contrary to his 
intention) to announce a second similar ey ment, toe wn can- 


not resist temptation of reprin’ few short ex! 
comments of the public Cee wPiatiee to that that a believing what com- 
mendation so is but most ed on any one 








P the D ti and general arrangemen' 
evening’s amusement shall, if possible, surpass those of the last. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON M. JULLIEN’S 
FORMER BAL MASQUE. 
Extract from THE TIMES of Tuesday, Dec. 23, 1845. * 
“M. JULLIEN gave,his Grand and Annual Bal Masque, or Masquerade, 
last night at Covent Garden Theatre. manner in which the Theatre 


surpassed any thing of thi - - $-} ~~ C4 Ls 
s sort W even 
a this noe and ender’ we same 
r appearance more Borgeous, 

bn yy Sh RL ied superior, to 
anything that had been a attempted in former times. Nothing that we 
remember over a space of forty years, either at the Italian Opera Hi 
Drury Lane Theatre, the Argyll Rooms, or at any other place, equalled 
what was then iuced, and it seemed as if of di 








The Orchestra will consist of 1O8 Musicians. 
Principal Cornet-a-Pistons—HERR KCENIG. 
Conductor—M. JULLIEN,. 

All the New Waltzes, Quadrilles, Galops, Mazurkas, Po- 
lonaises, Tarentelles, and Polkas, performed by M. Jullien’s 
Band at Her Majesty’ s and the Nobilities’ Balls, will be 
played during the Evening, including Jullien’s New Polka, 

“ THE CRICKET POLKA,” 
wich received so much applause at the last Ball. 





TICKETS FOR THE BALL, 10s. 6dhEACH. 


Admission for Spectators, for whom the Audience portion 
of the Theatre will, as before, be set _ _ 


Dress Circles . . Ss. 
Boxes and Gallery Stalls . - Ss. 
Lower Gallery ° - Ss. 
Upper Gallery. . °, 2B 


Tickets for the Ball, Private Boxes, and Places, may be 
secured on application to Mr. O’Reilly, at the Box-Office of 
the Theatre. Tickets for the Ball and Private Boxes also at 
the Libraries of Messrs. Mitchell and Sams, and at M. Jul- 
Fete Depét Général de Musique Dansanite, 214 Regent 

treet. 


Refreshments, consisting of Ices, Coffee, Sherbet, Tea, 
Carrara Water, &c., may be had during the Evening; and at 
One o'clock the Supper will be served. 

Mr. I. Nathan, jun., of 18 Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
is appointed Costumier to the Ball. 

The Illuminating Department will be under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Patrick and Co., of Newgate Street. 





brilliancy of light, extent 8 of apace, an end oll © all. the minute for the 
enjoyment of the a ey: further, or ores with better 

and judgmen' pve po ar see gr eee that the preparations 
for Bal M: , as ile tor everything else, = be improved and carried 
noe, a _ twelve nent S00 y had not attained, and 
tha’ point 0" Which might have been 
thought t unattainable. * whole or ae Boys was — with canary- 
a 3 silk, amet with crimson = mt = pauteeet — 

was at n ficent, t, al el e Ti 

whole was hy conducted, and ence mags ie 


Extract from the MORNING CHRONICLE, Dec, 23, 1845, 
“THe BAL Masque.—The Bal Masque of M. Jutiien at Covent ing one 
Theatre, came of with great eclat last night, the whole Theatre being 
crowded to excess, all the tiers <ees Seng peice full. The Theatre 
familiarised the Metropolis 
with a species of |» is a we of 
great pleasure, ty which a source of ment enjoyment.” 
Extract from the MORNING POST of Dec. 23, 1845, 
“ M. Jus.ien’s peony annual Bal Masque, which took place last 
Garden , exceeded in splendour any ph Ape oat 
of this descri n exhibited in this, country. appearance 
ion of the house was one blaze of ex: exceceding ae 
fronts of ee bon boxes were gorgeously draperied, and the festoons of flowers, 
pa TE BE ay radiance ot 
ny ‘seal e 
Galleries ‘was occu} » and the srena’' with its countless quaint costumes 
and odd associations, ‘formed a a coup dail as splendid as it was unique. 
The greatest regularity existed.” 


Extract from the MORNING HERALD, Dec. 23. 

“ The house was fitted up in a gorgeous ner; and the 
temporary shit of: the orchestra Yo the back of the sages a on of 
pa age sd pn FA was obti extremely favourable for the pur- 
poses in The boxes were hug ‘with valances of crimson velvet and 
gilt silk, os bordered — artificial flowers; while a circle ae 
chandeliers was wer the eno og pry with pendant garlands the 
effect of which was fectremely tastefel and elegant.” 


Extract from MORNING ADVERTISER, Dec, 23. 


“ The interior of the freeway on Rear cony 5 ited jppear- 
ret. flee Salle Danse’ was precared 


ede expense, and taste 
that had been expended upon it, and that produced and most 
exquisite effect. The evening’s entertainments ey off imirably.”” 


Extract from the COURT JOURNAL, Dec, 28, 1845. 


We mares s saw ay cas S thi $ regards taste and 
tibersiity +" the ial Features Stee and resque, the 
cotlmiintins fer ove a of Visitors ample complete, the 
music truly meno ere nes its kind, and the company crowded in the ball 
department, t and in the of mere 








Extract from ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Dec. 28. 


“ The Bal Masque given at Covent Garden ee neal oem evening 
by M. Jutsien, was immeasurably the best thing of the Kind ever yet 


done in yo su the previous ones in brillian: better 
attended, and 1 racterised by ler and good ti an 5 on the part 
Zao dine Te Theatre was beautifully fitted —— the occasion, and 


when all the company had arrived, ited the Afi 
Lawl pay Sed wt ' coup 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS. 
THE LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 
M. JULLIEN begs most respectfully to an- 


nounce that his present Series of Concerts will terminate on SATUR- 
DAY, January 3lst, the ensuing week being the last but one.—The 
Music of Beethoven during the Festival held last week having beeu 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, sev: of the finest pieces will 
be performed during the ensuing Six Nights. 


Programme for MONDAY, Jan. 19th, 1846. 


PART I. 
New Overture, ** Hamlet,” (Gfirattime) . . « 
Quadrille, ‘* Zam 
Valse, Beethoven’s most popular. Valse, * Le Desi r, A 
with Variations, as wages 5 - = : Beethoven Festival agate 


Sra@erv. 
JULLIEN. 





Solo, Cornet-a Pistons, Herr K u ALBERT 
ayagnenys the celebrated Symphony inc Minor, the 

— dante, Allegro, Fugue, and Triumphal March, 

dat the Festival Bestuoven. 
Quadriic, the Royal Irish Quadrille (by desire), f with 
Solos and Variations ore JuULLIEN. 
PART Il. 

Opera Fantasia from ** Robert le Diable” . ° Mererserr. 
New Polka, ** The Stop Polka,” (firsttime) . Kanie. 
mar from ** Don "Pasqu ie,” by = Karte « Donizett!, 


Valse, ** Fleur de Marie ors . . Barus. 
Polka, “ ‘The Original Polka” . JULLIEN. 


HERR KENIG’S ANNUAL] BENEFIT. 
On TUESDAY NEXT, January 20th, the Gouent will be for the 
Benefit of Herr KOEN 
GRAND BAL MASQUE. 


The SECOND and LAST GRAND BAIL MASQUE will take place 
on MONDAY, February 2, 1846, and terminate the Season. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





Herr KG@NIG’S ANNUAL BENEFIT. 
(LAST NIGHT BUT NINE OF THE CONCERTS.) 


a ERR KCNIG has the honour most respect- 
fully to inform - Nobility, Gentry, and the Public ii 

is poo ——— is fixed fr Tuxspay next, Samvan duh, on 
eee to other Novelties, he will perform a 

izetti’s Opera, “oh a @’Amore ;” also, a New “calor, 





Teil we ever 


Bevrectiien | the ATLAS, Sunday, Dec. 28, 1845. 
we at Covent Garden, on Monday, really deserves all the 
fet ae h dtingused oie “pes reely posh = 
ny 
@onceive a more imposing sight than entire Theatre presented. =P 


Extract from the WEEKLY 2 ee Dec, 2B. 





“M. pes rain me sgt tisfactory. He has to 
a in getti a lasque ; we never the Theatre 
look so magnificent.” hi 5 


Extract from the ERA, a ae, Dec. 28, 1845, 
See ey soni Seay the appearance of the scene in sober 


hi 
| 4, wlio sated tn tho abset Toohorche wed apie ee wine, 
Bstract from the SATIRIST, Sunday, Dec. 28. 
“On 
roma scale of agniicence M. een cet his ee le at this 
of his previous als Bal ane is fiiy entitled to cain | $2 
mayen g bien woe fons viz. 


even the — 

tres See iv by Fe dentin in England. 
—— ® appeared to xo. owing a dling, private bores were fi fied 
very large sprinkle of the aristocracy.” ‘ bs 

Extract from the CRITIC, Sunday, Dec. 28, 1845. 


“The Theatreon Monday green Repent gad etieney ch 
as London h has stldten wi Ne bases wore cobeiod ‘oi at 


Pp frees Denlastite Opn 
Private Boxes and Places ma‘ saiy be thal ae ne ee Bex 





Office of the Theatre; of Mr. Mitchell, Old Bond Street; Mr. Sams, St- 
James’s Str et; Mr. Ollivier, New Bond Street; and at M. Jullien’s Mu 
sical Establishment, 214 Regent Street. 

R. HENDRIE, 


Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Sireet, London. 


EN! D RI E’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
as as perfectly mild er ita emollient Soap, highiy salutary te the x — ed 
pla, and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled witht Peeking’ 
whan obiae an perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
beating a eet a ipreerrng than, in 8 sou mgr hesihy nd 
Teath of ever impurity, inereases the beauty of the ename! in Polish 


Henoain’s Morttixe is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 

aon for ae mg. tennty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
ee ti 

ia —_ i re Lgl is a certain specific for producing a new growth 


Hanparr’s Coup Canam or Rosus, prepared in great perfection. 





of the vast assemblage below, “who took part in the snocmnalte of tao 
evening.” 





Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 





pbipemaa Manga Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 1s. a 
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Throgmorton Street, Bank.— Empowered by special Act ot 
Parliament, 5th and 6th William IV. c. 76. 


Tuomas Faancoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Wrt1AM Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Consulting ctuary—Professor Hall, M.A. King’s College. 


A™= LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


. Low Rates of Premium. 
In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,000/., the assured have the 


ESTBOURNE TERRACE TONTINE. 
IN 3,700 SHARES OF £100 EACH. 


DEPOSIT £10. 
Trustees. 
GEORGE WILLIAM ANDERSON, Esq., 69 Harley Street. 


SAMUEL SCOTT, Esq., 1 Cavendish Square. 
CHARLES WARDELL, Esq., 43 Westbourne Terrace. 


Bankers.—Sir CLAUDE SCOTT, Bart., and Co., 1 Cavendish Squarej 





security of the Company's rapidly increasing income, and an 
‘Assurance Fund invested in Government and other available securities, 
of considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the Com- 


pany. 
Annual Premium to assure 1001. 


Whole Term. 
£1 ll 10 
0 
14 10 
0 ll 





For Seven Years. 
#20 19 1 
s SF 
1 69 
119 
317 0 | 


For One Year. 
2017 8 
,.= 
5 0 
1 
4 








14 
3 














One-third of the “ whole term” premium may remain unpaid at rive per 
cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock. 


E. BATES, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


SLE of MAN RAILWAY COMPANY.— 


Notice is hereby , that the SUBSCRIBERS’ DEED will LIE 
for SIGNATURE -, 


om  Ottices t days (Mon 
of January, and sui juent 
to Three 0? Yelock. Serip will be ered 
receipt, upon a. Tof the tg 
The = take this peha racy ogy Ee yg ate of 
poratengeeee and that no Bill from the Bri 
ted by the local mab names 
most satisfactorily. 





A. B. BLACKIE, Sec. 
34, Moorgate Street, East Side, Dec. 22, 1845. 


HE LINNAZAN PRESS.—Messrs. REEVE, 
Ranger will be to treat with the Trade for the 
for the Printing and P 





Solici —Messrs, BURGOYNES, THRUPP, and CLARK, 
160 Oxford Street. 


WesrsournE TERRACE is confessedly one of the finest 
ranges of Buildings in the Metropolis. Its proximity to 
Hyde Park and Wenabigton Gardens, great width, eleva- 
tion, and gravelly soil, and the very elegant and commo- 
dious arrangement of the interior of the Mansions, present 
a combination of attractions which must render it a most 
valuable Investment ; ularly where the object is to 
secure a provision for a child or children, because, by uomi- 
nating such child or children, there must necessarily be a 
good income for such as survive. 

The Proprietor of every Share of 1007. will have the privi- 
lege of nominating one life at any time previous to the 24th 
December, 1846; and should the LF nee die before that day, 
then another life may be substituted, so that all the Sub- 
scribers may be on equal footing on the 25th December, 
1846, the day from which the rents will be receivable by the 
Company. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had of Messrs, 
Burgoynes and Co., 160 Oxford Street; of Mr. Thompson, 
architect, 2 Conduit’ Street West, Hyde Park; of the Secre- 
tary to the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle ‘Street ; and of 
J. Tippet, 34 Westbourne Terrace, who will shew the ‘houses. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


Modern Pictures and Drawings. 


Y Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at 
their Great Room, King nog St. James’s Square, on S/ ATUR- 
DAY, January 31, at One preci 2 CHOICE COLLECTION of 
MODERN PICTURES and BuawiNcs, formed by a Gentleman. 


Further notice will be given. 





» inch 
pe ey it utting, and Hydraulic 
wi latest improvements. 


The excellence ot their printing, and of the various applications of Li- 


hanaiy them for the illustration of tif ks, i 
generally —— eae, trust, by devotin, thelr energies to the 4 
eee ae eas 


he usefulness of a a clus i of publications of oof ler —— sane: 

been mnch retarded by the inefficiency and costliness of of thelr an 
AUGHAM’S PATENTED CARRARA 
WATER.—At this season of the year the use of Soda Water has 


prj nap? ei been abandoned, on account of the cold and chilling nature 


The CARRARA WATER is not — to this great objection, but 
S quote the — ofa tlen ao high authority, expressed 
ina letter to Mr. Maugnam) “ paramount superiority, viz. 
por it is most grateful to the palate; Samar 2 warm glow, and 

patients have termed a comfortable fx telin to the stomach, and yy 
pe produce that ay distended opp ae follows the use of the 
common Soda W: 


Mr. Arca. en 








ik Bac the sole Wholesale Agent, begs to state that 

— ery and Establishment in general being 

is enabled to execute all orders with the utmost 

For the future all Carrara Water intended 

secured with Betts’s Patent Metallic Sapo thus 

preventing the ee of leakage in warm climates, as well as affording 
an additional ee against any attempt at imitation abroad. 


Address to A. Duwxtop, jun., 78 Upper Thames Street, London. 


pat ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 
- DENT respectfully solicits fi the Publi i 
of his ginmios Stock of WATC ES, which has cane greatly I 
ey t this of the Year. Youth's Silver Watches, 
neas eac! Dent's ap Are Stood oa 
te 
yy three separate Pasomees granted in 1836, 1840, and 82. rf 
53 Cockspur Street, 8% Strand, 34 Royal Exchange. 


10) VISITORS to the GO Ts NENT.— 
Messrs. J. and R. M*CRACKEN, Foreign A, its to 

the Royal yee ts » No. 7 Old J , 
a that they conpinne to fanaa a Fn = ren —< erwotiig and 
m al! parts of the Continent, for clearing cheeagin the Cus- 


——. & ; 
panels Ce cy and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 








Lists of their Corr its 
had on wa ee oie i oma every information, may be 


PERFEcT FREEDOM from COUGHS in Ten 


Minutes 
WAFERS after use is insured by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 





Important testimonial from M J. Cooper, S: » Canterbury, 
dated Medical Hall, Jan. alte eis — Gentlemen,— faving heard pene 
ae on) highly Re argued of by several ‘in who had taken 7 with 

ed benefit, ve recommended in several cases of confirmed 
po mm and ay. aned etfects have been truly ast: » I now re- 
cases.—(S. > pw] w. J. Fa gc Surgeon.” 


of asthma, 


and lang « ws _e Singers and Publi 
ve 


preg all obstinate 


Price 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, per box. 


as oe Silva and Co.) 1 Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London ; sold 





Fine Modern Engravings. 


Y Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at 
their Great Room, King Street, St. Jamcs’s HUR RS- 
DAY, Feb. 26, at One precisely, a VALUABLE COLL’ ECTION Or FINE 
MODERN ENGRAVL IGS, the Property of an eminent Collector. 


Further notice will be given. 





The Works of the late John Scarlett Davis, Esq. 
¥ Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at 


r Great Room King Street, St. Jam a Sana re, 
April, : a IMPORTA. ANT COLLECTION. "of the WORK of ie 
Talented Artist, JOHN SCARLETT DAVIS, Esq., deceased; together 
with a small Assemblage of Pictures by other. Eng ish Painters, the Pro- 
perty of a Gentleman. 





The beautiful Works in Enamel and Oils, of H. P. Bone, Esq. 
Y Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at 


their Great Room, King Street, St. James’s Square, on FRIDAY, 

May Ist, and following day, nearly ONE HUNDRED EXQUISITE 

NAMELS, and FIFTY OIL- PICTURES, the WORKS of that highly 
Talented Artist, H. P. BONE, Esq. 


The Enamels comprise a a Series of Forty-five Portraits of His- 
torical C and nties, taken from Pictures by 
Holbein, V. Dyck, po Lely, in the Collections of the Earl Spencer, the 
Earl Craven, and Lord Lyttelton; Portraits Pad peer the Great and Ca- 
tharine of Russia: the Execution of ay Ban hey: a superb Enamel 
after Northcote, of the largést size; the iat and child, after Lord ¥. 
Enerton’s V. Dyck; several of large size, after Sir Joshua; and a 

scape, a great variety, also the Original Works, in Oils, consisting of 
historical and fancy subjects, chiefly of cabinet size. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 








Important Collection of Old Drawings. 
Y Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at 


their Great Room, King Street, St. James's Square, on WED- 
ae AS April 29th, and followin Os at One precisely, the very 
MPORTANT and VALUABLE COLI. ¢TION of DRAV iNGS, 7, 
OL DD MASTERS, the Pro of the VISCOMTE DE CA STELRU 
which was formed by that ate! igent Connoisseur, W. G. COE! ESVELL, 
Esq., deceased, 
Further notice will be given. 





Capital Italian Pictures. 
BY Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANGON, zat 
their Great Room, King Street, St. James's ba oe? 
a SMALL and very CHOICE ¢ COLLEC. 
TION of TrALta iN. PIC rURES Class, the Property of the 


OMTE DE CASTELRUIZ; being those sclected by the late W.G, 
COESVELL, Bea, 9 ior his Palace in Florence. 


Farther notice will be given. 


DAY, May 2d, at One precisel 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


XHIBITION.—ART UNION of LONDON. 


—The CARTOONS received in com 
uNDs offered this 





New Society 
53 Pall Mall. — Subscribers will be admitted on sprucing 
for the current year; or by Tickets, witich may = 
on appl the Office. Open at 10 o’cloc 
GEORGE GODWIN, 


LEWIS POCOCK, en a Secretaries. 





RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, | and DINING-ROOM, in Italian Alabaster, Marble, 
Bronze, and y Spar; isting of a great variety of Vases, Fi- 
gures, Groups, Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, Paperweights, &c., 
imported and manufactured by J. TENNANT, late Mawe, 149 Strand, 
London. 

Students in Geology, sh or Ci can be supplied with 
Elementary Collections to illustrate these interesting branches of Science, 
at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, to Fifty Guineas each; together with an 
extensive assortment of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils; Geological Models 
Maps, Books, Hammers, &c. 

Mr. Tawnant gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in Mineralogy, with 
a view to facilitate the study of Geology. 





hol, 








Reva MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
Exhibition, 184 

Artists are respectfull Fonmmange ~ that the saien ot Pictures in Oil 
and Water Colou: of Sculpture and Casts, and Architectural 
Designs, londay the 22d of June. Works of 
Art may be the Ist of June, and those 
trom arded by Mr. Josxrn Green, 14 Charles Street, 
Middlesex Hospital, it delivered to him by the 30th of May. From other 
new Artists are req them by the most convenient and 


least expensive conveyance. 
GEO. WAREING ORMEROD, Hon. Sec. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. —DEPART- 
at of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE. — The 
RSES of LECTURES in DIVINITY, MATHEMATICS, CLASSICS, 
ENGLISH LITERA ATURE, and in the HEBREW, ORIENTAL, and 
MODERN LANG RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, the 2ist 
of January, when new Students will be admitted. 


Two Scholarships of 30/. each, for three years, and two of 20!. each, 
for two years, will be given in this copertmnent during the next term. 
The aubtocts for examination, and all = er information, may be obtained 
at the Secretary’s office. . W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 

Dec. 18, 1845. 








ING’ S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
ENT of the APPLIED SCIENCES.—The CLASSES for 
ENGINEERING, ES ACTICAL- SURVEYING and LEVELLING, AR- 
CHITECTURE, ING anes and ee GEO- 
METRICAL DRAWING, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, M NERALOGY, 
and the ENGINEERING WORKSHOB, ” will RELOPEN on WED: 
NESDAY, the 2ist of January, when new "Students will be admitted. 


One Scholarship of 30/., and one of 20/., each tenable for two years, 
will be given in this department during the next term. The snbjects for 
a all other essa gs Ts be obtained at the Secre- 
tary’s Office JELF, D.D., Principal. 


Dec. 18, 1845. 


ING’'S COLLEGE, LONDON. ae 
CHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, the 20th Janua 
when new pupils will be admitted. Two Scholarships of 30/. each 
three years, two of 15/., two of 10/., one of 8/., one of 7/., and one of 
61., each for two years, will be given in this department during the next 
term. The subjects for examination, and all other information, may be 
obtained at the Secretary's office. 
D:c. 18, 1845. 





R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 


» G. H. Rodwell’s New Work. 
To be published in Monthly Pree ls. neeete commencing on Saturday, 


W OMAN’S LOVE: a eae of Smiles and 
By G. HERBERT RODWELL. 


Tears. 
Illustrated by Atyneo Caowquttt. 
Published by W. R. Sams, Bookseller to the Queen, 1 St. James’s Street. 
Wholesale City Agent, Samvel Gilbert, Paternoster Row. 


Advertisements received at 1 St. James's Street for the frst No. of tho 
above Work not later than the 26th instant. 





New Periodical in Verse. 
On the Day of Parliament meeting (Thursday, Jan. 2%) will appear, 
ptice Bd.°No. Lot’ ‘ ‘ 


Me? © Tarde X22 2 AT 8: 
Or, Ministerial Ratsbane. 
* A-compound of peppers, and that sort of thing.” 
To be published once a Fortnight during the Session. 


W. Strange, 21 Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In post 8vo, cloth, 4¢. 
PECIMENS of CORN IS H PROVINCIAL 
ml lected arranged by ay pee JAN TREE- 
guaran Friend; noe inact Sunge, oni other pisces combasted etn 
wall, with portrait of Dolly Pentreath. 3 : vor 
J. R. Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho. 





In post 8vo, 2s. 
she INVETERATE SKIN _ DISEASES, 
SCORBUTIC, and OTHER COMPLAINTS, with Cases. 
By ye bat ati a M.R.C.S. 





“Int ive view of 
the causes of skin diseawe. 8 Ry os) best a. en x se Morning Post, 


London; J, Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; and A Halt- 
A = i of the Author, 20 Halt 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








8 New Burlington Street, Jan. 17, 1846. 


EW BOOKS of th SEASON, 


just published by Mr. BENTLEY. 


I. 
BRAIN’S HISTORY of NEW SOUTH 


WALES. 2 vols. post 8ro, with a pres 


MARGARET CAPEL. By the Author of 


“ The Clandestine Marriage.” 3 vols. 
~~ 


MRS. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS of the 
JACOBITES. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


Iv. 
A FOURTH EDITION of PRESCOTT’S 
=—" of FERDINAND and ISABELLA. 3 vols. on — 
raits, ust ready, 





. Also, just ready. 
I 


SCOTLAND, its FAITH and its FEATURES; 


or, a Visit to Blair Atholl. By the Rev. FRANCIS TRENCH. 2 vols. 
post Syo. 


I. 
The OREGON TERRITORY: Claims thereto 


of England and America considered ; - Condition and Prospects. B 
ALES ANDER SIMPSON, Ban ovo “4 " 


The DEERHURSTS, ANovel. 3 vols. 


Iv. 
AMOS’S LECTURES on CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION. 8vo. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





In 8vo, price 22s. cloth, the Fourth (and concluding) Volume of 
R. SERGEANT STEPHEN’S NEW COM- 


eee on the LAWS of ENGLAND, partly founded on 


Blackstone. This Volume contains an Avcount of the lings in the 
Courts of ity-of th the Injuries = from or a Crown— 
and of the it State of the — sey ‘ork may now be 


had complete, in Four Volumes, ana 
« It is Borer ger necessary to add that the am as volume of the admirable 
work before us bears mar! a aos pap ae same industry, care, and 
judgment with tae its predecessors were prepared. The criminal 
statutes in the last ot P are i the 
text, the book contains the only corset account which fan now be 
found of the actual state of the criminal law.”—Morning Ch: 


Henry Butterworth, Law Bookseller par Publisher, 7 pony as. 








Mr. Sergeant Stephen's New Commentaries. 
Now complete in 4 Vols. 8vo, price 41. 10s. cloth, 


EW COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of 
Soap eee in which are oe rege ange Bees - > “ 
arrangement iject, all suc! is of the Wor jack- 
Sting ae apicabig tthe preset hes t tepethee with ful but come 
pe modern i weineets of the law up to =~ 
close of last session, the ay 29 inal and materials being 
the work phen ae By distinguished from each other. 
By HENRY JOHN STEPHEN, Sergeant-at-Law. 
Contents of the First Volume: — Book I. Of Eopepal Rights. — Book 
Il. Of Rights of P wig ne 4 Part I. _As to Things Rea 
Contents of the Second Volume:—Book II. Part I. As to Things Real 
Private el Part If. As to Thit = age re Personal.— Book III. Of Rights in 
ate Relations.—Book IV. Of Public Rights : Part 1. Of the Civil Go- 


men 
Conon of the Third hay —Book IV. Part I. Of the Civil Govern- 
ment lepatinned). Part Of the Chureh. Part III. Of the Social 
Economy V. Of Civil a. 

Contents of the Fourth Volume :—Book V. Of Civil Injuries (continued). 
Book VI. Of Crimes; Of Crimes and - their Punishment; of the Rise, 
and Gradual Improvement of the Laws of England: General 


ve 


In 
“ Mr. Sergeant Stephen, in bis immortal work on Pleadi a now in 
his scarcel arcely les admirable edition, or rather we should term vit econ: 


the od law ’ has surpassed the it of 
at “Hn ae) in some Of their me merits, and has rivalled then’in in ‘all a 


nec Butterworth, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 7 Fleet Street. 





Square 12mo, 9¢. bound, a New Edition of 


NTICK’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 

ARY: ouonhitnn all the Words and Phrases proper for Reading 

the Classic Authors in Languages; designed for the Use at omnes 
Schools and Private Education’ to which is added, a Latin-English Di 

» accurately collated yes most approved Classic Authors, To 

this Edition has been annexed an Etymological Paradigm. 4 wm. 

CRAKELT, es carefully revieed t hout by the Rev. M. Sar- 

3ENT, B.A, cw Edition, with mat improvements, by J. ‘tame, 


pet BONIS FHESAURUS; or, Latin-English 


Part, separately, 5s. Gd. 
oe Boe nye Brown, tad Go J. M. Richardson; F. and J. Ri- 
ington ; ilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; ; Sherwood and ye 
Bimp kin and Co.; Souter and Co.; yan —_ and Co.; J. Bohn; 
Fellowes; Harvey. — Co.; Capes Hodgson ; {Houlston fe 
Co.; C. Dolman; E. P. Williams; qaveepest, & and R. Robi: 





A New Edition, 18mo, 5s. bound, 


IMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz. 
the first Six Books, together with the XI. and XII., carefully Cor- 
by S. Marwarp. 

The above, with og te = apap Se of the Elements na and Spherical 
Tea 

ints Also, * a concise Account be ithms, by the Rev. A. Ropgert- 

samy D.D., FES, » Oxford. 25th Edition, revised by $M. Pony 8vo, 





Simson’s Elements of Euclid, edited in the Sym- 
bolical Form. By R. ae A., Fell. Cath. m4 Camb. poees 





London: . M. P 
ace whit end Gon es. eared Co. ; sig in and Co: Souter 
ona la iw; Smith, rlder, and Co.; Harvey and Co, 3 Hi 

and Co.; H. Washbourne; E. P. Williams ; 3. Green; ro Van Voorst. 
Cambridge: J, and J. J. Deighton. 





Now ready, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


IVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS of 


ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times till the Reign of George IV. 


By LORD CAMPBELL. 


“ All J tec is Joatiy due wo ie Campbell for patient and careful in- 
ete hole scope is subject appears to have been fully con- 


rt of it ad been 





part it is in 
= aay ail, inconsistency: a points of interest are well chosen, the 
wet od Candptall Is on titled and in a hi gh degree 
en praise 
of diligence and honesty-qualities w whiche however py ee va — 
writer, are the last th. find in 
cially in modern books. 


, to the two-fold 





Findlay's General School Atlas. 
In imperial 8vo, with the bo) me bree in roan, price Twelve 


NEW, COPIOUS, and ACCURATE 
., MODERN ATLAS s exhibiti: 4 in Thirty entirely new Maps, the 
jralo the sical and oe Arrangements of every Country in 


it Discoveries in the e Polat Regions, on 





Japs, ai o shie cxptons index for yellouasn, co ts ~ iy complete 





By ALEXANDER G. FINDLAY. 
London: Published by Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside, where may be had, 
for = use of Schools, a Series of Outline Maps, corresponding with the 
es. - ve Shillings. Full allowance to Schools, or Merchants 





Barnes’s Notes on Isaiah. 
In a very large volume, bo of nearly 4 pages closely printed, price 


Fifteen Shillings, in cloth, 


OTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, and 
PRACTICAL, of the BOOK of the PROPHET ISAIAH, with a 
New Translation by ALnzatT BARNEs. A New Edition. 


Glasgow, Printed by Bell and Bain; sold by Thomas T: 73 on aa 
London ; and may be procured by order of all other Hookse 


Where may be had, just published, in a large volume, duodecimo, price 7. 
Chillingworth’s Religion of Protestants a Safe 





In 8vo, 5s. 6d., with Engravings, 
1E LAWS of the HEBREWS, relating to 


the Poor and the oe, from the Work of the Rabbi, Maimonides. 
With an Introduction and N 


By JAMES} w. PEPPERCORNE, Esq. 


2. The Rights of Necessity, and the Treatment 
of the Necessitous, by various Nations. By the Same. 8vo, ls. 6d. 
man, whatever may be his peers of mind, to refute 
reasonings of this work.”—Zarl a. 
~ Deeply Fieacned, and of inestimable values Church of England Review. 


London: Pelham Richardson, 23 Cornhill; and all Booksellers, 





-BOOKS b WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Edited by THOMAS BOUR 


pe Exercises on the Globes sak Maps: with 





by which the Constella- 


tions may be an 9 tah pe toag . k 6s. bd 
2. A Key to the Exercises on the Globes. 2s. 6d. 
3. ‘ Chveusteniea, Biographical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Exercises. 11th Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. b 


4. Arithmetical Questions. 12th ied with 
Additions by Gzoncr Frost. 12mo, 6s. bd. 


5. Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
and Biography. 5th Edition. 12mo, 4. bd. 


6. Geographical Exercises on the New Testa- 
Sth Edition. 12mo, 5s d. 


1. Arithmetical Tables, &e. ist Edition, with 


Sold by Darton and Harvey; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 87, 
just published, may be a of GEORGE LUXFORD, 1 White- 
Street, Fleet Street, London. 


Contents.—1. Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White. 2. The Papal 
States. 3. Scandinavia. 4. German Theology: the Priest Ronge. 5. 


o- 
6. Exploring Expedition of the United States. 


+ Railway Investment. 8. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 

GEORGE LUXFORD having succeeded Mr. CLARKE as Publisher of 
the ** WESTMINSTER RE 
and Bills and 7 gaa for future Numbers, should be forwarded 


»” Communications for the Editor, 





Whilttaker’s Edition of Anthon’s Virgil. 
Now ready, 12mo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, uniform with ‘‘ Anthon’s Horace,” 


_ JENEID of VIRGIL, with copious Eng- 
lish Notes. 


By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 
‘ofessor in 


Columbia College, New York, &c. 


low of Lincoln 


Adapted for Use in English Schools by the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A. 
Fell College, Oxford. : 
oe The mode opt Bosiieh | Students, special consideration has been 
"to 


est Jems ay to induce a bogey 
stated that the Notes alone of 


it will be te ng considered that a 
sufficient number have been fie het to afferd lish Scholar all 4 <4 
ry 








and fostering su; 
caro S ankianen 3be notes of this edition are | placed sepa- 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 


at we expect 
Not that he is without bias: but he nowhere 
allows ‘it mire ped to interfere either with the relation of events or with 
ings. The work is not a dry technical record of legal 
wagtem, oF a mere constitutional history, though neither are lost sight of. 
much useful, so much general ‘temmation, th that it will be 
found — as agreeable to the public as to the legal and historical stu- 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


Titmarsh in the East, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. with numerous Illustra- 
tions, and a Coloured Frontispiece by the Author, 


NOTES of a JOURNEY from CORNHILL to 
pbc CAIRO. By Mr. MICHAEL ANGELO TIT- 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, prite 12s., cloth, 


RECREATIONS in SHOOTING; with the 
Natural History of the Game of the British Islands; in- 
cluding full Directions to the Young Sportsman for the Ma- 
nagement of Guns and Dogs. By ‘*CRAVED.” With 
Seventy Illustrations of Game and Sporting Dogs, from 
Original Drawings by WiLt1am Harvey; engraved in the 
first style of the Art by F. W. Branston. 


In 2 vols. post octavo, price 24s. cloth, 


STORIES from the ITALIAN POETS 
Being a summary in Prose of the Commedia of Dante, and 
the most celebrated Narratives of Putc1, BorarDo, ARIosTo, 
and Tasso, with Comments throughout, occasional Passages 
versified, and Critical Notices of the Lives and Genius of 
the Authors, By LEIGH HUNT. 


In 1 vol. cloth, price 5s, 6d. 

CHESS for BEGINNERS, in a Series of 
Progressive Lessons: shewing the most approved Methods 
of Beginning and Ending the Game, together with various 
Situations and Checkmates. By WILLIAM LEWIS. Third 
Edition, with additions. With Twenty-four Diagrams printed 
in Colours. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Each in small 4to, embellished with Four Coloured En- 
gravings, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


WONDERFUL STORIES for CHILDREN; 
From the Danish of Andersen. By MARY HOWITT. 


HUNTERS and FISHERS; or, Sketches of 
Pelt ie, Races in Lands beyond the Sea. By Mrs. PERCY 


A STORY ABOUT a CHRISTMAS in the 
— CENTURY. By Mrs. PERCY SIN- 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand, 





In 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
fAxAR CS and COLONIES. 
By PUBLIUS. - 
*,* The Work, which has been long in preparation, has also imme- 
diate reference to the present Crisis. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill; and sold by Ollivier, 
Pall Mall. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
Price One Shilling. 
APOLEON BONAPARTE, 
His Sayings and his Deeds. 
By A. VIEUSSEUX. 
In Two Volumes. — Volume I. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





Mr. Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Price 12s. eloth, Vol. X. of 
HE WORKS of BEAUMONT and 


FLETCHER ; the Text formed from a new Collation of the early 
Editions. With Notes aud a Biographical Memoir. 


By the Rev. A. DYCE. 


Volume XI., which will include the Memoir and complete the Work, 
witl be published on the Ist of May. 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





In 4 Vols. 12mo, cloth lettered, price 22s. 
PLAIN LECTURES on the GOSPEL 
ACCORDING to SAINT MATTHEW. 

By the Hon. and Rev. C. G. PERCEVAL, Rector of Calverton, Bucks, 
Also, by the same Author, 

The Fourth Edition of Plain Sermons. Preached 
in a Village Church. 3 Vols. 1¢mo, price 12s. 
London: Joseph Capes and Co., 6 Paternoster Row. 





In 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HE ART of FRESCO PAINTING, as prac- 
tised yy! old — and Spanish Masters; with a Preliminary 
Inquiry into Nature of the Colours used in Fresco Painting, 
With Observations and Notes 
By Mrs. MERRIFIELD, 
ot “Cennino Cennini.” 


T 
*," A few Copies bound in fancy colours, price 8s. 6d. 





London: ublished for the Author by C. Gilpin, 5 Bishopsgate Street 
” Without ; and Arthur Wallis, Brighton. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


1. 
SMITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of AN- 
TIQUITIES, with 200 woodcuts. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 
2. 


KING EDWARD VIth’s LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. New Edition, revised... 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 


3. 
MATHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR for 
SCHOOLS: abridged. By Bromrretp. Seventh Edition, 


revised, by Epwanps. 12mo, 3s, bound. 
4. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. Translated, 
with Notes, by FisHnake. Third Edition. 8vo, 14s. 


5. 

BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS. Translated, with Notes, by Fisntaxe. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

6. 


MATHLE’S LARGER GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. Translated by Buomrrietp. Fifth Edition, revised, 
by Kenrick. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


¥. 
MULLER’S DORIANS. 
Turnet and Lewis. Second Edition. 
8. 


PEILE’S ZSCHYLUS (AGAMEMNON and 
CHGPHORG), with Notes. Second Edition. 8vo, 9s. each. 


Translated by 
2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 


9. 

OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 
LATIN ELEGIACS. 12mo, 4s. 
10, 


GRECH GRAMMATICHZ RUDIMENTA. 
Pars Posterior sive SYNTAXIS. New Edition. 12mo, 2s. 
bound. 

ll. 


GRECH GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENTA 
MINORA. New Edition. 12mo, 2s. bound. 
12. 


COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





74th Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 18mo, price 5s. bound, 


LAIR’S UNIVERSAL PRECEPTOR; or 


A NEW EDITION OF 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. CLIII, 
I8 JUST PUBLISHED. 
CONTENTS, 
I, LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE CHAN. 
CELLORS. 
Il. LITERATURE OF THE EGYPTIAN MONAS- 
TERIES. 


III. HIGHLAND SPORT. 
IV. ARAGO AND BROUGHAM ON CAVENDISH. 
V. LETTERS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
VI. HUMBOLDT’S KOSMOS. 
VII. TOWNSEND'S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS—PRIVILEGE. 
VIII. SMALL DEBTS ACT. 
IX. ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAND. 
X. WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF GEORGE III. 
XI. MINISTERIAL RESIGNATIONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
IFE of LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON. 
With S from his C: pond and Anecdote Book. 


By HORACE TWISS, 
One of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 


John ws Albemarle Street. 





A New Book for the New Year. 
Now ready, with Pd Illustrations by Ricnarp Doyie. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
H E ,rAS? 2 TF RIN G: 
A New Collection of Tales and Stories from the German. 
By JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, in 8vo, 
ARRATIVES of REMARKABLE CRIMES 
and TRIALS. 
Translated from the German, by Lady DUFF GORDON. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Eleventh Edition, fep. Svo, 6s. 6d. 
N the INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 
By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. 


Also, by the same, Seventh Edition, fep. 8vo, 4s. 


On the PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL 
FEELINGS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Uniform with the Silurian System. 


Now ready, with Geographical Maps, Sections, Views, and more than 
Sixty elaborately executed Plates of Fossils. 2 vols. royal 4to. 


HE GEOLOGY of RUSSIA in EUROPE 
and the URAL MOUNTAINS. 
By R. I. MURCHISON, Esq., Pres. R.G.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





General Grammar of Arts, Sciences, and Useful ledge. With 
600 Questions. 


The QUESTIONS, separate. 18mo, 1s. sewed. 


The KEY to the QUESTIONS. 18mo, 9d. sd. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maris Lane. 





Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with upwards of Sixty Illustrations, 


H E MODERN COO K; 
a Practical Guide to the Art of Cookery in all its Branches. 
Adapted aa well for the Tables of the 3 Nobility as for those of Private 


HARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, 
ee and late Maitre d’H6tel and Chief Cook 
to her Majesty the Queen. 


Of the many English Meee on Cookery now Public, each 
me Z to =~ oe Devepeemses 4 are th 

pn an By sufficient aa knowledge 
a It is extraordinary that a nation like England 
seoveaad for her love of cheer, possessing within ceenee ng 
the requisites lest feasts, and commanding yo 
her commerce and wealth those luxuries which Nature ‘has denied her— 
—_ have so long been without on this important 


@ remember, newer ak Gasman 4 Case Bean, yeeve 
 ill-qualified a < i and 
of such matters limited — 


st necessarily have been v. 
probably none of them ever mag ears beheld d_the interior of a wel <a et 
- yl we any oe 7 that they should have 

lous, dis! inted 


each other's errors; an; and under atari titles Lsspoy to give a complete 
system ae Cookery, these Treatises will’ generally be ecto contain the 


pe 
dients, without 
he Work now about to be i 


P 


Pupil of the cel: 





to taste, economy, or oe common sense. 
is of a native 








7 
~ ~~ oor, te in the French school, butt thorough|; ae Se 
hd Re a pe oD rn greece In addition to h pr 
nee is acre uncer te Coats qualified Signy ay ee 
tne Act Bows the copaarne ihe Recipes al othe le 8 
t in style in 
which it i 5 wenens Ss eaten and com sa od of netration em 
pam e AL throughout his work will raake it clear even to the least 
l Cook. 
Such a Treatise, indeed, as the present has now, from the of 
=e a manifest in ne ag EN of t ay En; wo 
po Classes, become indispensable. wi anchle geeey sie an 
effectual method, consulting both health and palate, to furnish 


cn tna taste and economy. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 





Now ready, Vol, I. (competes yy ie original), large 8 vo, price 
EIJER’S HISTORY of the SWEDES. 


Translated from the Swedish of ERIC GUSTAVE GEIJER, 
Historiographer Royal of Sweden, and Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Upsala; with a &c. 
y J. H. TURNER, M.A. 
To be oontteash in Parts, as issued in Sweden. 


“ We have not had, until now, the history of that great ation, with 
which we are allied in many respects.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger 
“ and standard work.” —The Britannia. 


Whittaker’s Popular Library Edition. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 


HILLIPS’S HISTORICAL and 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS. 


Robinson’s Grammar of Universal History, with 
500 Questions. 21st Edition, 18mo, price 3s. 6d. 


Robinson’s Abridgment of Hume and Smollett’s 
Histories of England, with 140 Engravings. 10th Edition, 12mo, 9s. bd. 


Robinson’s Modern History of all Nations, 
brought down to the Treaty of Vienna. 16th Edition, 12mo, 6s. bound. 


Adair’s Questions on the Current Editions of 
Goldsmith's History of England. 18mo, 1s. sewed. 


Goldsmith’s Biographical Class- Book, containing 
500 Lives, from Homer to 1820. Arranged as Lessons for every dzy in the 
year. With numerous Portraits. 16th Edition, 12mo, 7s. boards. 


Rundall’s Grammar of Sacred History, with 
Maps and Engravings. 18mo, 4s. bound. 


Watkins’s Scripture Biography; 





or, Lives of 


of | Scripture Characters from Adam to St. Paul. 341! Edition, 12mo, 74. 


Nightingale’s Account of all Religions, with 
100 Engravings. 10th Edition, 12mo, price 10s. 6d. bound. 


Barrow’s 500 Questions on the New Testament. 
18mo, 1s. sewed. 


Barrow’s 500 Questions on the Old Testament. 





18mo, Is. sew 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





For Schools and Private Instruction. 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of PINNOCK’S SCHOOL-HISTORIES, &c. 








s. d, 
History of England. 35th Edition. 12mo, bound...... 6 0 
History of Rome. 24th Edition. 12mo, bound .,........5 6 
History of Greece. 19th Edition. 12mo, bound.........5 6 
Child’s First Book. 18mo coccccsccce O FS 
Child’s Second Book; or, Mentorian Primer. 18mo ow 0 6 
First Spelling-Book. 18mo .... sccsocceccs BO 
Explanatory English Spelling-Book. “{2mo, bound w i 6 
Exercises in False Spelling. 18mo. coe 1 6 
Juvenile Reader, for Children from 4 to 7 years. “]3mo 1 6 
Introduction to the Explanatory Reader. 12mo, bound 3 0 
Explanatory English Reader—Prose and Verse. 6th 
Edition. 12mo. ooo eeeceee wo 4 6 
Arithmetical Tables of 1 ght 3 an easures. “Tsmo . 06 
Cyphering Books. 4to. Part I., 1s.—Part II. ~~ 3 0 
A Key to ditto ......scecs00 oo 8 6 





*,* An Explanatory Sadan: of ponnenaany Whittaker ant Co. 3 Edu 
cational Books can be had, gratis, of any Bookselle 


Whittakerand Co., Ave Maria nomi 





For Schools and Private Instruction. 


W HITTAKER'S ELEMENTAR 
WORKS, 


Dr. Taylor's Roman Empire. 12mo, cloth ......scsss0e0 
Dr. Taylor's History of France. 3d Edition. 12mo, bd. 
Woodbridge’s Atlas. Royal 4to, half-bound ............... 
Woodbridge’s Geography. 4th Edition. 18mo, bound 
Historical Epitome of the Bible. 4th Edit. 12mo, bd. 
Platt’s Reading Lessons for Every Day in the Year. 12mo 
Thomson’s First Book of Arithmetic. 18mo. (Key, 1s.) 
Ayre’s Young Lady’s Arithmetic. 18mo ..... 
Beasley's Dictation Spelling Exercises. 18m0 ..........0 
Duncan’s English Expositor. 17th Edition. 
Barclay’s Schoolmaster’s Register. 4t0 ........0ss00 ee 
aga: 8 Schoolmistress’s Register. 40 ....c0cissesseesee 

* An Explanatory Catalogue of Messrs. Whittaker and Co.’s School 
wall Elementary Books can be had, gratis, of any Bookseller. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


H ITTAKER’ S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the ARTS, SCIENCES, 

and LITERA TORE, Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
18mo, price 9d. eac 

*,* Each Catechism has been carefully re-edited; and were the 
names of the various Editors to be given, they would be found to include 
those of men the most otinnases in their various professions and 
pursuits. Every edition is also carefully supervised, so as to comprise 
the latest discoveries or improvements. 

HISTORY.— Modern — Ancient — Universal—Bible and 
Gospel—Chronology—England — Scotland—Ireland—France 
—America—Rome—Greece—Jews. 

GEOGRAPHY.—Ancient—Modern (Improved Edition) — 
Modern (Original Edition)—Sacred—England and Wales— 
Ireland—Scotland—Colonies, Europe and America—Colo- 
nies, Africa and Asia—Use of the Globes. 

GRAMMAR. — English—French—German—Italian—La- 
tin—Spanish—Greek—Hebrew. 

MATHEMATICS, &c.—Algebra (Two Parts)—Arithme- 
tic—Geometry—Navigation—Land-Surveying. 

RELIGION.—Religion—Evidences of Christianity—Li- 
turgy of the Church of England—Natural Theology—Religi- 
ous Denominations—Scripture History. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—Natural Philosophy—As- 
tronomy—Anatomy—Chemistry—Geology — Hydrodynamics 
—Mechanics—Optics—Pneumatics. 

FINE ARTS, &c.—Architecture—Drawing—Painting in 
Oil—Perspective—Music. 

NATURAL HISTORY.—Botany (coloured, 1s.)—Natural 
History—Conchology—Horticulture—Mineralogy—Mamma- 
lia—Birds — Fishes — Reptiles — Insects — Crustacea —Mol- 
lusca. 

LITERATURE. — Poetry—Mythology—Rhetoric—Logic 
—British Biography—Classical Biography. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—First Catechism—General Know- 
ledge—Intellectual Philosophy—Agriculture—English Law 
—Heraldry—Medicine— Moral and Social Duties—Trade and 
Commerce—Chess. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 
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The Author's Editions. 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 


to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS. 
ADAPTED to the ITAL e- Also, a KEY. Preparing by Dr. H. G. 
OLLENDOoRFY. Nearly 
"hoe published, 
1. Adapted to the French. 
for the English Student. 


2. Adapted to the German. 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OuuEnporrr. 
6s. each, cloth. The Parts sold separately. 


Written expressly 
By Dr. H. G.Ouzenporvr. 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 


Written expressly 
In Two Parts, price 


3. Keys to both French and German Systems, 
prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth lettered. 


They should be ordered with blisher’s name ; mes ant, to prevent errors, 
every copy of the Author's Edition is signed by himself. 
London: Whittaker and Co., and Dulau and Co.; and to be had of ang 
Bookseller, 









68 | THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








PEOPLE’S EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER tg, 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq., 


Uniform with the Waverter Novets, royal octavo, 


is now completed, 


oO See MAT IA 


a 


WAVERLEY” NOVELS, 
PEOPLES. EDITION. ; 


212 Weekly Niiinbera, and,$8 Mouthly Parts, have-appeard. 


Each Novel to had sepatate. 


Volugpes 1p 8 mt rack De, oped, teas cloth, 
3 AS AW 


WAVERLEY:.NO.¥ ELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


98 Parts and.9,Velumes have ‘appeared, with 98/Steel and 
“above 400 Wood Illustrations, 


WAVERLEY. NOVELS. 
48 Volumes, best saree 1829-1833. 96 Proof Plates, 


a eee | 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


25 Volumes, 12mo Edition, 1841-1843. 
Each Volume containing a Complete Novel. 


SCOTT’S -POETRY. 


In 12 Volumes, or 6 Volumes 12mo, and 1 Volume royal 8yo, 


SCOTT’S PROSE WRITINGS. 


28 Volumes 12mo, and 3 Volumes royal 8vo. 


SCOTT'S . LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


5 Volumes 12mo, and 1 Volume royal 8vo, 


TALES OF A° GRANDFATHER. 


5 Volumes, 3 Volumes, 2. Volunieés 12mo, and 1 Volume 
royal 8v6, 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


10 Volumes 12mo, and } Volume royal 8vo. 


Besides Volumes or Purts to make up Sets of these various 
Editions, 


THE COOK’S. ORACLE 


New Edition, cloth lettered, 


DALGATRN'S COOKERY. 


New Edition, cloth lettered... 


MRS. 


ured 


#, Capex, Edinburgh; Hovzstox and §roxexay, London, }, 


On Thursday next, with Portrait of the Author, and Map, 8vo, lds. 
VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE 
WITHIN THE ARCTIC REGIONS, FROM 1818 TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


Abridged and arranged from the Official Narrative, with Occasional Remarks, by SIR JOHN 
BARROW, Bart. | Being’a continuation of “The Chronological History of Arctic Voyages.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Next week, post 8¥o, 12s. 
KUGLER’S HAND-BOOK OF THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, 
AND DUTCH.SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 


Translated by A LADY. 
Edited, with Notes, by SIR EDMUND HEAD, Bart. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Mr. Colburn’s New Publications, Now Ready. 


I. 
HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 


AT ST. 


HELENA. 


BY GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, 
The Emperor’s Companion in Exile, and Testamentary Executor. 
Translated into > Kngtish, with the sanction of the Author, from the Original Unpublished Manuscript. 
2 vols. Svo. 


Il, 
RUSSIA’ UNDER the AUTOCRAT NI- 
CHOLAS. I.. By Ivaw Gotovrtxe, a Russian Subject, 
2 vols., with full-length Portrait of the Emperor, 21s. bound, 


ul. 
Sr ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


A Tale of the Court of Charles II. By the Author of 
“Maids of Honour.” 3 vols. (Just Ready). 


Iv. 

SKETCHES from LIFE. By the late Laman 
BLANCHARD, Esq. With a Memoir of the Author, by Sir 
Epwarp Butwer Lytton, Bart. 3 vols., with Portrait 
and Engravings, from oper by G. Cruikshank, &e., 
31s. 6d. bound. 


The NEW TIMON. rf Romance of London. 
Part IT. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great. Marlborough Street. 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


In 8v0, price 3s. 6d., No. X. 


o* the PRINCIPLES of CRIMINAL 


W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





Elementary Works of Instruction. 


1. 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. Revised and cheaper Edition. _Woodcuts, 12mo, 
7s. 6d. 


2. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
Revised and cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


3. 


JOURNAL during a VISIT to 
Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


BERTHA’'S 
ENGLAND. Fifth Edition. 


4. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. -By Lapy Cauicorr. Seventh Edition. Woodctits. 
18mo, 3s. 


5. 
Mrs. LOUDON'S NATURAL HISTORY of 
the YEAR. Woodcuts. 18mo, 4s. 


6. . 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 
18mo, 2s. : 
FISHER’S. FIRST PRINCIPLES of 
ALGEBRA. 18mo, 3s. 


STORIES for CHILDREN, from. the History | 5 
of England. Thirteenth Edition. 18mo, 3e x 


9. 


ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, ~ tle’ Use 
of Young Children... Zhird Edition: 12mo,'2s 





Johu Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Mr. Graham’s New Work for Schools. 
s In foolscap 8vo, 7s. cloth, 


NGLISH SYNONYMES, classified and ex- 
plained; with Practical Rxercises, designed for Schools and 
Private Tuition. ‘ 
G. F. GRAHAM 


By 
Author of *¢ English, or the Art of Composition »? 6* Helps to English 
ammar,”’ 
London: Longman, Brown, Fst and Longmans, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
ENGLISH; or, the Art of Composition. 7s. 


HELPS to ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 3s. 





In 8vo, 16s. cloth lettered, : 
HE THREE GRAND EXHIBITIONS of 
MAN’S ENMITY to GOD. 
By DAVID THOM, Bold Street Chapel, Liverpool. 
Londoh: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and G. Philip, Liverpool. 





Mons. Le Page's French School Complete. 
Tenth Edition, with numerous Woodcuts, price 4s. neatly bound, 


ART I.—L’ECHO de PARIS; being a Selec- 
tion of Phrases a would hear daily if living in France. With 
a Vocabulary of the W: and Idioms. 
By M. LE PAGE, 
of French in 
Also, lately published by the same Author, 
Part II.—Gift of Fluency i in I French | Conversa- 
tion. s Set — for ape Ayey res hi 
theo érdinary Nophos of lhe. Second dition, with ee 
Part HI:—The Last Step to French; or, the 
in 


Principles of French Grammar beg gh a Series of Short Lessons, 
Cas ae by Questions and Exercises, with the Verification 


cu- 
- fluently on 


French School Coniplete, the Three Parts bound 
in One Volume, price reduced 


Also, 
icky French Master for the Nursery; or, First 
Leieons Sn Exon Fizench,, for-the Use of Junior Pupils. By M. Le Pace. 


oM. mc oe lk instructor we know of. His dial 
ie ete Baga a and the parts of speech are of first-rate ex- 

“M. Le sGatation of the iy Sethe te ne complete as it is good; his 

ies be a eae por oo his exercises are well graduated, and 
ow "s mind with his memory.”—Gentlemen’ 


To "schools and private teachers these volumes must be invaluable.”— 
Monthly Review. 


‘| London; Effi Wilson, 11 al E: M 
wien o's und all xchange; Messrs, Longman 
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1, 
The Rt. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 
and HISFORICAL ESSAYS. Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 
36s. 


2. 
Lord JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 4 vols. 8vo, 48s. 







3. 

The WORKS of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. 
Third Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 
36s. 

4. 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLA- 


NEOUS WORKS. Collected and edited by his Son. 3 vols. 
8vo. [Just ready. 


5. 
The CHRONICLE of the SEA KINGS of 
NORWAY. By S.LAING. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 








- 6. 
SHARON TURNER'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. 
New Edition. 12 vols. 8vo, 82. 3s. 






7. 
BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL and HISTO- 
RICAL TABLES. Extended under the revision of Sir 
HENRY ELLIS, K.H. Imp. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 






8. 
DUNLOP’S HISTORY of FICTION. 
A New Edition. Complete in 1 vol. Medium 8vo, 15s. 





9. 
Mrs. GRANT’S MEMOIRS and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited by her Son. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 






10. 
Mrs. GRANT’S LETTERS from the MOUN.- 
TAINS. Sixth Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, 
by her Son, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 






ll. 
RANKE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
a Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. Vols, 1 and 2, 
8vo, 30s. 


12. 
Bp. THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
‘New Edition, revised, with Notes. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo, with 
Maps, 12s. each. 


13. 

The WORKS of THOMAS HOBBES of 
MALMESBURY. Edited by Sir WILLIAM MOLES- 
WORTH, Bart. 16 vols. 8vo, 8/. 

*,* The English Works, 11 vols., 52. 10s.; the Latin Works, 
5 vols., 27. 10s, 










14, 
HAYDON’S LECTURES on PAINTING and 
DESIGN. Vol. 1, 8vo, with Iustrations, 12s. 
: [ Vol. 2 is in the press. 


15. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir ROBERT ADAIR’S NEGO- 
TIATIONS for the PEACE of the DARDANELLES in 
1808-9. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


16. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir ROBERT ADAIR’S ME- 


$OeR of his MISSION to the COURT of VIENNA in 1806. 
vo, 18s, 


17. 
MICHELET’S PRIESTS, WOMEN, and FA- 
MILIES, Translated, with the Author's sanction and co- 
operation, by C. COCKS, B.L. New Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 













18. 
Mr. G. P. R. JAMES’S HISTORY of the 
LIFE of EDWARD the BLACK PRINCE. Second Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. fep. 8vo, with Map, lis. 






19. 
MEMOIRS of JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 


By LESLIE. Second Edition, with Additions. mall 
with Portraits and Plate, 2ls. tte te 






20. 
MISS HALSTED'S L 
RICHARD the THIRD. pinged Pgs TIMES of 








: 21. . 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S LIFE of Sir 


THOMAS MORE, Fep, . ! 
velluin, 8s, E. Fep. 8vo, with Portrait, 5s.; bound in 


NEW AND ESTABLISHED WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE, 


PRINTED FOR 


MESSRS. LONGMAN AND CO. 





22. 
GUICCIARDINI’S MAXIMS. . Translated by 
EMMA MARTIN, with Notes and Parallel Passages. Square 
fep. 8vo, 7s.; bound in morocco, lis. 


23. . 
Sir EDWARD SEAWARD'’S NARRATIVE 
of his SHIPWRECK. Edited by Miss JANE PORTER. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


24. 
The LIFE of a TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


25. 
TALES of the NORTH AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS. By B. HAWES. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


26. 
Mr. N. P. WILLIS’S DASHES at LIFE with 
a FREE PENCIL. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


27. 
STABLE TALK and TABLE TALK; or, 
Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. By HARRY HIEOVER. 
8vo, 12s. 


28. 
GERMAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. By 
WALTER C., PERRY, Phil. D. of the University of Gottin- 
gen. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


29, 
OVER-POPULATION and its REMEDY. By 
WILLIAM THOMAS THORNTON. vo, 10s. 6d. 


30. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION. By WIL- 
LIAM ALEXANDER MACKINNON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 
&ec. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. - 


$l. 
MASTERMAN READY;; or, the Wreck of the 
Pacific. By Captain MARRYAT, C.B. 3 vols. fep. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 22s. 6d. 


32. 
The MISSION ; or, Scenes in Africa. By Capt. 
MARRYAT, C.B. 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 12s. 


33. ’ 
The SETTLERS in CANADA. By Capt. 
MARRYAT, C.B. 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 12s. 


34. , 
The LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION ; or, 
How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. LOU- 
DON. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


35. 
The FEMALE DISCIPLE of the FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. By Mrs. H. SMITH. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


36. 
LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. (1635 to 
1648.) ‘ _ Edition. Square fep. 8vo, 8s.; bound in mo- 
rocco, 


37. 
AMY HERBERT. ‘By a LADY. Edited by 
the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D. Third Edition. 2 vols., 9s. 


38. 
GERTRUDE. A Tale. By the Author of 
‘* Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 9s. 


39. 
LADY MARY; or, Not of the World. By the 
Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


40. 
MARGARET; or, the Pearl. By the Rev. C. 
B. TAYLER, M.A. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


41. 
WILLIAM HOWITT’S VISITS to RE- 
MARKABLE PLACES: Old Halls; Battle-Fields, &c. Me- 
dium 8vo, with Illustrations. 2 vols. 27. 2s. 


we me 
WILLIAM HOWITI’S RURAL LIFE of 
pss D. Third Edition. Medium 8vo, with Illustra- 
ions, 21s. ‘ 


43. 
WILLIAM HOWITT’S RURAL and SOCIAL 
LIFE of GERMANY. With Illustrations, 21s. 


44. 
WILLIAM HOWITT’S STUDENT LIFE of 





GERMANY. Medium 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 








45. 
WILLIAM HOWITT’S BOY’S COUNTRY 
BOOK; being the Real Life of a Country Boy. Second Edi- 
tion. Fep. 8vo, with Illustrations, 8. 


46. 

Dr. F. PARROTS ASCENT of MOUNT 
ARARAT. Edited by Mr. COOLEY, and forming Vol. I. 
of his New Collection of Foreign Voyages and vels — 
“The World surveyed in the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo, 
Maps and Illustrations, 14s. 


47. 
DE STRZELECKI’S PHYSICAL DESCRIP- 
TION of NEW SOUTH WALES and VAN DIEMEN’S 
LAND. 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 24s. 


48. 
THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE’S RUSSIA. 
Pens mee the French. Second Edition. 3 vols. post 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 


49. 

SIR W. C. HARRIS’S HIGHLANDS of 
JETHIOPIA, and RESIDENCE at the COURT of SHOA. 
Second Edition. 3 vols, 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 
21, 2s. 


50. 
Capt. VON ORLICH’S TRAVELS in INDIA, 
including Scinde and the Punjab, in 1842 and 1843. 2 vols. 
8vo, with Illustrations, 25s. 


51. 
The Rev. C. FORSTER’S HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY of ARABIA. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


52. 
RICHARD HOWITT’S IMPRESSIONS of 
AUSTRALIA FELIX; with Notes of a Voyage round the 
World. Fep. 8vo; 7s. 


53. 
MURRAY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of GEO- 
GRAPHY. New Edition. 8vo, with Eighty-Two Maps and 
Sixteen Hundred other Woodcuts, 60s. 


54. 
SYDNEY HALL’S NEW GENERAL LARGE 
LIBRARY ATLAS of Fifty-Three coloured Maps. Co- 
lombier, folded in half, 97. 9s.; full size of the Maps, 10/7, 


55. 

M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. A New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Six large 
Maps, 4/. 

SUPPLEMENT, to complete the former Edition, price 5s. 


56, 

M‘CULLOCH’'S DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE. A New Edition, corrected to the present Time. 
8vo, with Maps and Plans, 50s.; half-bound in russia, 55s. 

[On the 19th instant. 


57. 
WEBSTER and PARKES'S ENCYCLO- 
PZDIA of DOMESTIC ECONOMY: House-Keeping, Fur- 
nishing, Cookery, &c. 8vo, with 1000 Woodcuts, 50s. 


58. 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHI- 
TECTURE: Historical, Theoretical, and Practical, 8vo, 
with 1000 Woodcuts, 52s. 6d. 


59. 
Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MA- 
NUFACTURES, and MINES. Third Edition. 8vo, with 
1241 Woodcuts, 50s. 


SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. Se- 
cond Edition. 8vo, with Woodcuts, 14s. 


60. 
BRANDE'S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART. 8vo, with Illustrations, 60s. 


. 61. 
BLAINE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL 
SPORTS: Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, &e. 8vo, 
with 600 Woodcuts, 50s. 


62. 
Colonel HAWKER’S INSTRUCTIONS to 
YOUNG SPORTSMEN in all that relates to Guns and 
Shooting. Ninth Edition. 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


63. 
JOHNSON’S FARMERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA 
and Dictionary of Rural Affairs. 8vo, with Woodcuts, 50s. 


64. 
Professor LOW’S ELEMENTS of PRACTI+ 


CAL AGRICULTURE. Fourth Edition, 8vo, with 200 
Woodcuts, 21s, 
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65. é 

Professor LOW on LANDED PROPERTY 
and the ECONOMY of ESTATES. 8vo, with Wood En- 
gravings, 21s. 

66. 

PROFESSOR LOW on the DOMESTICATED 
ANIMALS ofthe BRITISH ISLANDS.  $vo, with. En- 
gravings on Wood, 25s. 

67. - 

PROFESSOR LOW’S BREEDS of the DO- 
MESTICATED ANIMALS of GREAT BRITAIN, 2vols., 
atlas 4to., with 52 Coloured Plates, 16/. 16s. 


68, 


BAYLDON’S ART of VALUING RENTS and 
TILLAGES. . Sixth Edition, Edited by Professor DO- 
NALDSON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

69. 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDEN- 


ING: its History and Present State: its Theory and Prac-| 5 


tice. New Edition. 8vo, with 1000 Woodcuts, ‘i0s. 


70. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRI- 
CULTURE: the Theory and. Practice of Cultivation; the 
E y and Manag t of Farms. Fifth Edition, 8vo., 
with 1100 Woodcuts, 50s. 





7). 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPZDIA of PLANTS; 
including all found in or introduced into Great Britain. 
New Edition, 8vo, with 10,000 Woodcuts, 73s, 6d, 


72. 

LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS. 
Third Edition, with Supplement by Messrs. Loudon, Bax- 
ter, and Don. 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 

73. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of COT- 
TAGE, FARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FUR- 
NITURE. New Edition, 8vo, with 2000 Woodcuts, 63s. 


74, 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of the 
HARDY TREES and SHRUBS of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Native and Foreign, 8vo, with 2000 Woodcuts, 50s. 


75. 


LOUDON’S ARBORETUM BRITANNI- 
CUM. New Edition, corrected. 8 vols. 8vo., with 400 8vo 
Plates of Trees, and 2500 Woodcuts, 10/. 


76. 


LOUDON’S SELF-INSTRUCTION for 
YOUNG GARDENERS, FORESTERS, BAILIFFS, 
LAND STEWARDS, and FARMERS, $8vo, with Por- 
traits and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d, 


77. 


LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION to BOTANY. 
Third Edition, 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts. 18s. 


78. 

LINDLEY’S SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH 

FLORA. Third Edition, 12mo, 10s. 6d. 
79. 

HOOKER’S BRITISH FLORA. In 2 vols., 
Vol. I. Fifth Edition, 8vo, with Plates, 14s.; with the 
Plates coloured, 24s. ’ 

Vol. 2, in two parts, 8vo, 24s, 


80. 


‘HOARE on the CULTIVATION of the VINE 
on OPEN WALLS. Third Edition, 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


8L. 


..HOARE’S NEW METHOD of PLANTING 
and MANAGING the ROOTS of GRAPE-VINES. 12mo, 


5s. 
82 


Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS on 
CHEMISTRY. 14th Edition, 2 vols, fep. 8vo, 14s. 


638. 
Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS on NA- 
1? PHILOSOPHY, Teitth Edition, fep. 8vo, Plates, 
s, 6d, we, 
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84. 


Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS on PO- 
LITICAL ECONOMY. Seventh Edition, fep. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


85. 

Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS on VE- 
GETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. Third Edition, fep. 8vo, Four 
Plates, 9s. 

86. 

Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS on 
LAND and WATER. Second Edition, fep. 8vo, Maps, 
5s. 6d. 

87. 

CONVERSATIONS on BOTANY. Ninth 
Edition. Fep, 8vo, with 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. ; with the Plates 
coloured, 12s. 

88. 

Lady CALLCOTT’S SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 

+ sed crown 8yo, with upwards of 120 Wood Engravings, 
8. 


89. 
GOOD'S BOOK of NATURE. A Popular 


Iitustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Crea- 
tion, Third Edition. 3 vols, fep, 8vo, 24s. 


90. 


Mr. CHARLES WATERTON’S ESSAYS on 
NATURAL HISTORY, chiefly ORNITHOLOGY. New 
Editions. First Series, fep. 8vo, 8s.; Second Series, fep. 
8vo, 6s. 6d. ‘ 

91. 

Dr. TURTON’S MANUAL of the LAND and 
FRESHWATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
New Edition. Post 8vo, with Coloured Plates, and Wood- 
cuts, lds, 

92. 

GRAY and MITCHELL’S GENERA of 
BIRDS. Imperial 4to, with 350 plain and coloured Plates. 
Sete 1 to 21, 10s, 6d. each. To be completed in 50 Monthly 

8. 


93. 


POPULAR CONCHOLOGY;; or, the Shell 
Cabinet arranged. By AGNES CATLOW. Fop. 8vo, with 
312 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d, 


94. 
KIRBY and SPENCE’S INTRODUCTION 
to ENTOMOLOGY. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d, 


95. 


WESTWOOD'S INTRODUCTION to the 
MODERN CLASSIFICATION of INSECTS. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 2/. 7s. 

: 96. 

The Rev. R. H. NEWELL’S ZOOLOGY of 

the ENGLISH POETS. | Fep. 8vo, with Woodcuts, 5s. 6d. 


97. 
Miss COSTELLO’S ROSE GARDEN of 


PERSIA; a Series of Translations from the Persian Poets. 
Long 8vo, with illuminated Pages and Borders, printed in 
rose-colour, 18s.; bound in morocco, 31s. 6d. 


98, 
The Rt. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY’S LAYS of 
ANCIENT ROME. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


99. 
THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo, with Portrait and Plate, 
21s.; bound in morocco, 42s. ’ 


100, 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
First complete Edition. 10 vols. fep. 8vo, with Portrait and 
19 Plates, 50s.; bound in morocco, 4/. 10s. 


101. 


LALLA ROOKH: an Oriental Romance. 
By THOMAS MOORE. Medium 8vo, with 13 Steel Plates, 
21s. ; bound in morocco, 35s.; with India-proof Plates, 42s. 


102. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. Fep. 8yvo, with 
Westall’s Plates, 10s, 6d.; bound in morocco, l4s, 





103. 


IRISH MELODIES. By THOMAS MOORE, 
Fep. 8vo, with Vignette title, 10s.; bound in morocco, 13s. 6, 


104. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, Illustrated 
with 161 Designs by D. Maclise, R.A. Imperial 8vo, 31. 3s. ; 
bound in morocco, 42, 14s. 6d. 

Proof impressions (only 200 printed, of which a few re- 
main), 67. 6s. boards. 

105. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
First complete Edition. 0 vols. fep. 8vo, with Portrait and 
Plates, 50s.; bound in morocco, 4/. 10s. 


106, 

ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Complete in 1 vol., medium 8vo, with Portrait and Plate, 
21s.; bound in morocco, 42s, 

107. 


OLIVER NEWMAN. By ROBT. SOUTHEY. 
And other POETICAL REMAINS. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


108, 

SOUTHEY’S SELECT WORKS of the BRI- 
TISH POETS, from Chaucer to Withers. Medium 8vo, 
30s.; with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

109, 

Dr. AIKIN’S SELECT: WORKS of the BRI. 
TISH POETS, from Ben Jonson to Beattie. New Edition, 
with Additions by LUCY AIKIN. Medium 8vo, 18s. 


110, 

The FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. By the Rev. 
T. BOWDLER. Medium 8vo, with Smirke’s Plates, 30s.; 
with gilt edges, 31s. 6d, 

A Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo, 47. 148, 6d, 


lll. 

The POETICAL WORKS of L. E. L. New 
Edition. 4 vols. fep. 8vo, with Illustrations, 23s.; bound in 
morocco, 2/. 48. 

112, 

The DECORATIONS of the QUEEN’S GAR- 
DEN PAVILION at BUCKINGHAM PALACE. The 
Plates by L. GRUNER; the Descriptions by Mrs. JAME- 
SON. Small folio, 31s. 6d. plain; 5/. 5s. coloured. 

[On the 22d inst. 
113. 

The ILLUMINATED CALENDAR and 
DIARY for 1846. From the Hours of the Duke of Anjou. 
Imperial 8vo, 42s, 

114. 

REYNARD the FOX, reproduced in Rhyme. 
. _ Esq. Large square 8vo, with scroll capi- 

8, 188. 

115. 
GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Illustrated by the 


may Club. Square crown 8vo, 21s. ; bound in morocco, 
s. 


116, 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. Illustrated by the 
ca Club. Square crown 8vo, 2ls.; bound in morocco, 


117. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. First complete Edition. 4 vols. fep, 8vo, with 
Portrait and Plates, 20s. ; bound in morocco, 36s, 


118. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 
LEDGE, and LIBRARY..of REFERENCE. ° Sixteenth 
Edition, enlarged. Fep. 8vo, 10s.; in embossed binding, 12s 


119. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Fep. 8vo, 10s.; 
in embossed binding, 12s, 

120. 

MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY. 

Second Edition. Fep. 8vo, 10s.; in embossed binding, 12s. 


121, 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 
SURY.. Fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged, Fep. 8¥o, 


_| 10s.; in embossed binding, 12s, 


fe. 
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122. 


GEORGE WALKER’S CHESS STUDIES, 
comprising 1000 Games by the first Players, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


123, 
Dr. REID’S PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 
of WARMING and VENTILATING. 8vo with Illustra. 
tions, 16s. 108 


WOOD’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
RAILROADS and INTERIOR COMMUNICATION. 
Third Edition. 8vo, with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


125. 
BUDGE’S PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE. 


= New Edition, enlarged. 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 


126. 
The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on the 
STEAM-ENGINE. Nos.1to19. 4to, with Illustrations, 
ls. each, To be completed jn 24 Monthly Numbers, 


127. 


THOMSON’S INTEREST TABLES, at 3, 4, 
4}, and 5 per Cent, 12mo, 8s, 


128, 

HINTS on ETIQUETTE and the USAGES of 
SOCIETY. By Aywyés. Twenty-fourth Edition. Fep. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

129. 


SHORT WHIST: its Rise, Progress, and Laws. 
By Major A*****, Ninth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 


130. 


Mr. J. C. HUDSON’S PLAIN DIRECTIONS 
or MAKING WILLS. Thirteenth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 
. 6d, 


. 131. 
Mr. J. C. HUDSON’S EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 
‘ourth Edition. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 
*,* The above two Works, bound in 1 vol. fep. 8vo, 73. 


132. 


Mr. J. C. HUDSON’S PARENT’S HAND- 
BOOK; or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employ- 
ments, and Situations, Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


133. 


Mrs. PARKES'S DOMESTIC DUTIES, 
Fifth Edition. Fep. 8vo, 9s. 


134, 


Miss-ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY in all 
its BRANCHES. New Edition, improved. Fep. 8vo, with 
Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. an ; 


Dr. PEREIRA’S TREATISE on FOOD and 
DIET. 8vo, 16s, i . 


BLACK’S PRACTICAL ‘TREATISE on 
BREWING. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, with 
Additions. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SUPPLEMENT of REMARKS on Bavarian Beer, Lon- 
don Porter, &c. 8vo, 3s, 6d. F 
137. 


Dr. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRAC- 
TICAL MEDICINE. Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 37. ; and Part 
X., 48. 6d, 

138. 

Dr.. HOLLAND’S MEDICAL NOTES and 

REFLECTIONS. Second Edition. ‘8vo, 182. 


139. ¥ 


Dr. A. T. THOMSON’S DOMESTIC MA- 


NAGEMENT of the SICK-ROOM. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 108, 6d. eka 


140. 


Dr. A. T. THOMSON’S LONDON DISPEN- 
SATORY. Tenth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo, 


21s. 
141, 


Dr. BULL’S HINTS to MOTHERS during 
PREGNANCY, and in the LYING-IN ROOM. Fourth 


_Edition, Fep. 8vo, 7s, 





142. 


Dr. BULL’S MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
of CHILDREN in. HEALTH and DISEASE. Second 
Edition. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 


143, 

The Rev. T. H. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION 
to the CRITICAL STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. New Edition. 5 vols. 8vo. 

A [Just ready. 
144. 

The Rev. T. H. HORNE’S COMPENDIOUS 
INTRODUCTION tothe STUDY ofthe BIBLE. Seventh 
Edition, 12mo, with Maps and Plates, 9s, 


145. 
WILBERFORCE’S PRACTICAL VIEW of 
the RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of PROFESSED CHRIS- 


TIANS. Seventeenth Edition. 8vo, 8s. Nineteenth Edition, 
in 12mo, 48. 6d. 


146. 


Bishop TOMLINE’S INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY ofthe BIBLE. Twentieth Edition. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


147. 


SHARON TURNER’S SACRED HISTORY 
ofthe WORLD. New Edition. 3 vols, 8vo, 42s, 


148. 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, and PARISH. By the 
Rev. J. SANDFORD, 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 


149. 


The Rev. C. B. TAYLER’S TRACTARIAN. 
ISM NOT of GOD. Sermons, Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


150. 


Lady CHARLES FITZROY’S SCRIPTURAL 
CONVERSATIONS between CHARLES and his MOTHER. 
Fep. 8vo, 48. 6d, ee 

MILNER’S HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
CHRIST. New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo, 48s. 


152. 


The Rev. C. FORSTER’S LIFE of BISHOP 
JEBB. Second Edition. 8vo, with Portrait, &€.; 16s. 


153. 


Bishop JEBB’S PASTORAL INSTRUC- 
TIONS. New Edition. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


154. 


REMAINS of ALEXANDER KNOX, Esq., 
of Dublin, M.R.I.A. Third Edition. 4 vols, 8vo, 48s. 


° 155. 


Dr. HOOK’S COURSE of LECTURES on 
the PRINCIPAL EVENTS of PASSION-WEEK. Fourth 
Edition. Fep. 8vo, 6s. os 


Mr. LAING’S NOTES on RONGE and 
CZERSKI’S SCHISM from the CHURCH of ROME. Se- 
cond Edition. Fep. 8vo, 5s. (Just ready. 

157. 


The Rev. E. COOPER’S PRACTICAL and 
FAMILIAR SERMONS. New Edition. 7 vols. 12mo, 28s, 


158. 

The Rev. E. COOPER’S DOCTRINAL SER. 

MONS. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. 
159. 

The Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE’S ANA- 
LECTA THEOLOGICA, New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
160. 

The. ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW and 
CHALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT; 
2 vols, royal. 8vo, 73s. 6d.; large paper, 4/. 148. 6d. 

3% ‘ 161. 

The ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORD- 
ANCE of the NEW TESTAMENT. Second Edition. 
Royal 8vo, 42s. 
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or 
New Works in General Literature. 


1. 
Published by Command of Her Majesty. 
The DECORATIONS of the QUEEN’S PA- 
VILION at BUCKINGHAM PALACE. The Pilates by 


L. Gruner; the -Deseriptions by Mrs. JamEsox. Small 
folio, 31s. 6d.; coloured, 5/. 5s. 


Mr. MACKINNON’S HISTORY of CIVILI- 
SATION. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


3. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. A New Edition, revised; with Notes. Vol. 2, 
8vo, Maps, 12s. 

4. 

The Rev. CHARLES FORSTER’S HISTO- 

RICAL GEOGRAPHY of ARABIA. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


5 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS, Collected and Edited by his Son. 3 
vols, 8vo. [Just ready. 

6. 

Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE. A New Edition, corrected. 8vo, Maps, 50s. ; 
bound in russia, 55s. [On Monday nezt. 

@,° A SupPLEMENT, for purchasers of the last Edition, 
will also be published on Monday neat, 


7 


OVER-POPULATION, and its REMEDY. 
By Witt1amM THomas THORNTON, 8y0, 10s. 6d. 


8. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 167, 
8vo, €s, 
9. 
The PLOUGH: a Monthly Journal of Agricul- 
tural and Rural Affairs, No.I. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


10. 

The HORSE in HEALTH and DISEASE. 
By James W. Winter, M.R.C.V.S.L., late Veterinary Sur- 
geon to Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha. 8vo. 

[On Thursday next, 
11, 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGEDIZ, DENUO RE- 
COGNITZ, et brevibus Adnotationibus instructe. Curante 
G. LINWOOD, 8vo. [On Thursday neat, 

12. 


VIRGIL’S GEORGICS. With the Text of 


Heyne. Literally and Rhythmically Translated. By the 
Rev. W. SEwELL, B.D. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


13. 

MICHELET’S PRIESTS, WOMEN, and 
FAMILIES. Translated, with the Author’s Sanction and 
Co-operation, by C. Cocxs, B.L, 2d Edition, Post 8vo, 9s. 

[Ready. 
14. 

Mr. LAING’S NOTES on RONGE and 
CZERSKI’S SCHISM from the CHURCH of ROME, 2d 
Edition. Fep. 8vo, 5s. (Next week, 

15. 

a Metrical Romance. By 
[On Thursday next. 


PALESTRINA: 
Rosert M. Henon, Esq. $8yv0, 
16, 

The CAT’S FESTIVAL. Written and Illus- 


trated by Frances Mary Cooper, 2tat. 12, for the Amuse- 
ment of her Younger Sister. Post 8vo, ls, 


London: LoncMAY, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, LONDON. 


The INSTRUCTOR;; or, Progressive Lessons 
in General Knowledge. With Questions upon each Lesson. In seven 
volumes, with numerous Woodeuts, price 2s. each. 

Vol. l. EXERCISES and CONVERSATIONS.—Vol, II. HOUSES, 
FURNITURE, FOOD, and CLOTHING.—Vol. III. The UNIVERSE.— 
Vol. IV. The CALENDAR, the MONTHS, and SEASONS. — Vol. V. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY.—Vol. VI. ANCIENT HISTORY.— 
Vol, VII. MODERN HISTORY. 


LUDLOW’S CLASS READING-BOOK. 3s. 
bound. 


ABBOTT'S READER: Familiar Pieces in Prose 
and Verse. By the Authors of “The Young Christian.” 3s. 


READINGS in POETRY. 4s. 6d. 
READINGS in PROSE LITERATURE, 4s. 6d. 
READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. 4s. 6d. 
READINGS in SCIENCE. 5s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. 
With Woodcuts. 3s. 6¢. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; with a 
copious Ch logy, Tables of ( ry Si igns, and Questi 
for Examination. Abridged from **Gleig’s Family History of England.” 
Strongly bound, 6s. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 
HISTORY. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D, Crown 8v0, 10s. 6d. each. 





LE TELLIER’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
practically adapted for English Teaching. By J. F. WATTEZ, one of 
the French Masters, King’s College, London. 4s. 

VENTOUILLAC’S RUDIMENTS of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE; or, First French Reading-Book. Edited by 
J.F. WATTEZ. 3s. 6d. 

COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES on the most 
FAMILIAR IDIOMS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. F. WAT- 
TEZ. 2s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES on FRENCH 
PHRASEOLOGY ; with s Lexicon of Idiomatic Verbs. By Professor 
BRASSEUR, of King’s College, and the Charter-House. 3s. Gd. 

LIVRE DE CLASSE; with English Notes. 
By the late Professor VENTOUILLAC, of King’s College. 5s. 

FRENCH POETRY; with Notes by the same. 
2, 

The FRENCH SCHOOL-CLASSICS. Care- 
fully Abridged for the Use of Young Persons, by MARIN DE LA VOYE, 
French Master at Addiscombe. 

TELEMAQUE. 23s. 6d. 
VOYAGES DE CYRUS. 23s. 
BELISAIRE. ls. 6d. 
PIERRE LE GRAND. 23. 
CHARLES XII. 2s. 

GIL BLAS. 4s. 


GERMAN, 
By Professor BERNAYS, of King’s College, London. 
_ GERMAN GRAMMAR. 5s. 


GERMAN EXERCISES, adapted to the 
neon with Notes, and Specimens of German Handwriting. 
s. 6d. : 2b 


GERMAN EXAMPLES; forming.a Key to}. 


j 


the Exercises. 3s. at anh 
GERMAN READER; with. : 

A ; hm : TE: 
GERMAN POETRY fof BEGINNERS. * 4s, 
GERMAN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 7s, 

~ GERMAN, POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. °7:. 
“ ¢,# These Volumes are peculiarly adapted for Suxy-Turt1on, where 
ofatch ae tee pope yg | to yn, 


of en sey gradations” as well us the reading, of the lessons 





THE DAILY NEWS, 


A NEW MORNING NEWSPAPER OF LIBERAL POLITICS AND THOROUGH INDEPENDENCE. 
To commence on WEDNESDAY, the 2Ist instant. 
Office for Advertisements No. 90 Fixer Street: Publishing Office, WHITErRIARs. 


New Volume of Mr. James’s Works. 


Just published, in medium 8vo, price 8s. cloth, 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


MORLEY 





OR, TENANTS OF THE HEART, 
Also, may be had, 
Vou, IV. containing ONE IN A THOUSAND. 
v. PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
HENRY OF GUISE, 


Vou. I. containing THE GYPSY. 
II. » MARY OF BURGUNDY. . 
THE HUGUENOT, VI. *” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
MARY HOWITT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE CITIZEN OF PRAGUE, 
Edited by MARY HOWITT. 


‘* A splendid romance. All the characters are admirably portrayed, and the deep interest which the work inspires 
is unabated to its close."—John Buil. 

‘« Well and worthily will the public at large act if they extend to this work that patronage which for their own sakes, 
as much as for the sake of its in ic excellence, it so tichly merits.”"—Morning Herald. 

“* We have been told that The Citizen of Prague excited a greater sensation than-even the first of Miss Bremer’s 
novels, or the début of the admirable Dane who told the wonders of the South land so crema The work is certainly 
more romantic and heroic than either, It deals with the great events and personages of history, and foremost in the rank 
is Maria Thesesa,”—Atheneum. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Il. ” 








Now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, imperial 8vo, handsomely-bound and printed, 
price One Guinea, 


THE PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN, 


Embellished with Twenty- Nine splendid Engravings, representing Gothic and Moorish Palaces, Cathedrals, 
and other Monuments of Arts, including :-— 
THE CHURCH OF SAN ISIDRO. BURGOS CATHEDRAL. 
CHURCH OF MIRAFLORES. VIEW OF TOLEDO. 
THE ALCAZAR, SEVILLE. SAN GREGORIO, VALLADOLID., 
GREAT COURT OF SEVILLE. SEVILLE CATHEDRAL. 
HEAD OF ST. FRANCIS. ARCO DE SANTA MARIA. 
APSE OF CATHEDRAL, TOLEDO, COSTUME OF MILITARY NUN, 
&e. &e, 


By NATHANIEL A, WELLS, Esq. 


“ The illustrations to this charming work are of the highest order and interest, and are exetuted with such true 
artistic spirit, that description, however minute, could only give a faint idea of the effect.” —Literary Gazette, 


@4° A few copies of this work may be had with India proof impressions, price 14. 11s. 6d. each, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





On Monday next, the 19th inst., 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits of the Marquess WELLESLEY, now first 
engraved from the Originals by Sir Thomas Lawrence and Count D’Orsay, and 
a Portrait of Tirroo Sars, 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE MOST NOBLE 


RICHARD MARQUESS WELLESLEY, 


K.Pgand K.G., D.C.L., &. 


Successively Governor-General and Captain-General of India, British Ambassador in Spain, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. - 
COMPRISING A NUMEROUS COLLECTION OF LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED, 
“i FROM ORIGINAL MSS. i ’ 


By ROBERT ROUIERE PEARCE, Esq. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
®.* Orders received by all Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. 
Printed hy Cuantme Ronsox, of Number 51. Liverp , King’s Cross, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, Guonam Luvey, of Number 1 Cit- 
yy cembrntl ow ead the Eu en A and ‘Fassem Bonoere Fuvrtsh af tune beth ee Bow, Stoke Newington, 
ne e Oeste ren Mh nye has | owe ig esl col fuer efpesnnr AB. - 
County of Middleses, on Saturday, January 17, 1846.—Agente for New York: Wily and F 
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